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=) IF YOU WANT TO GIT A 
"| GOODHABIT-YOUMIGHT'S 
/24)\ WELL MAKE UP YOUR 
7 || MIND TO GIT RID OF A BAD 
ONE-YOU CANT HARBOR 

y,|"EM BOTH AT THE SAME 
777) TIME:-TAKE A BULL-THIS- 




















A BLADE C OF F WHEAT— SAME GROUND: SAME 

SUN AND WET AND EVERYTHING—THE BULL 

THISTLELL GROW TWO INCHES TO THE 

WHEAT’S ONE AND IN THE END ‘LL CHOKE 
IT OUT AND KILL IT—CALEB PEASLEE 





THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


will be notable. It will contain the first chapter of Coasts of Peril, 
a thrilling serial for boys, by George Allan England; Rescuing Pansy, 
a charming and original story for girls, by Mabel S. Merrill; The 
Quilt-of-the-Cloth-of-Gold, a delightful tale of a marvelous bed- 
quilt and its odd fate, by Anne McQueen; Coots, an exciting story 
of a wise broncho and a big payroll, by F. W. Calkins; and Christ- 
mas at the Top o’ the World, an account of a woman’s wild ride 
in an Alaskan dog sledge, by Margaret K. Harrais, and the sixth of 
the True Chronicles of Adventure. The whole number is readable in 
the extreme. 
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Take a Tip 
From the Champions! 


Notice their equipment—it’s the best. 
Not just because they can afford it, but 
because they find that super-quality is 
next in importance to skill in playing. 
And when they see the name REACH on 
a basketball, they know it can be de- 
pended upon to help score the winning 
point. 

There is a store in your town where 
they sell Reach Sporting Goods. Ask 
them to show you 
Reach Basketballs at 
prices your club or 
school can afford. They 
will gladly help you to 
outfit every man on 
the team. 

Get your copy of the 

new Reach Official 

Basketball Guide 

Price 25¢ 


A. J. REACH COMPANY 
World's Foremost Makers of 
Quality Athletic Goods 
Tulip and Palmer Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brantford,Ont.,Canada_ goods. It’s free. 
Pacific Contt, Repsoneniative: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 





FREE: Write us to- 
day for our new 
catalog of sporting 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Issued weekly by 
the Perry Mason Company. T 1e Youth’s Com- 

anion, Publication Office, RB 
ng, Ferry Street, CONCORD, N. H., Editorial 
and business offices, "881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Subscription price is $2.50 a year, in "advance. 
including postage prepaid to any address in the United 
States and Canada, and $3.00 to roreien countries. En- 
tered as second-class matter, Nov. 1, 1923, at the Post 
Office at Concord, N. H., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to the address 
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expiration — following the subscriber’s address on the 
margin of the paper. Payment to a stranger is made at 
the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money Order, 
| Express Money Order, Registered Letter or Bank Draft. 
No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 
paper is sent. In asking for change of address be sure 
to give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be faund on our books unless this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every case, 
be addressed to The Editors. A personal ‘address delays 
consideration of them. 

LETTERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED and orders 
made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Boston, Mass. 








THE WEAK FOOT 


HE human foot is a piece of delicate and 

complicated mechanism, and on its perfect 

working depends much of our health and 
comfort. It is unnecessary to add that feet are 
both misunderstood and abused. We intend 
here not to go into the many actual disabilities 
and disorders to which feet are subject, but 
simply to discuss for a moment what is known 
as the “weak foot.” 

The weak foot, whatever may be the cause of 
its weakness, is naturally the uncomfortable 
and often the acutely painful foot. Some feet 
are miserable all the time because they were 
formed to carry one hundred and thirty pounds 
and would do so cheerfully, but are saddled 
with two hundred and fifteen. Some are mis- 
erable because they need a number five shoe 
and are stuffed into a number four. Some are 
miserable because they wear silly, fussy shoes 
that have their little season and pass away. 
We have in mind the weak feet of women; men 
have less vanity as regards their feet. 

A strong, well-knit, unspoiled foot can afford 
to change and experiment with shoes, but 
experiment is agony to the weak foot with 





San Francisco, California 


. Science's 
new gift 


to the 


Half the Cost— 


twice the efficiency 


world’s newest, finest and 
smallest Hearing Aid—at 


AMAZINGLY LOW PRICE 


For years, deaf-folks, physicians and Aurists 
have been protesting against the high cost of 
hearing aids for the deaf. 

Now comes an answer to this protest. 
new and better Hearing Aid at half the cost a 
other methods. 

No matter what you have ever tried, there's a 
delightful surprise awaiting you in THE AURIS. 
Though the smallest of all Hearing Aids, it is the 
most powerful and efficient. Perfected by Radio 
engineers, using ones omplitying principles bor- 
rowed from the Ra 8 up every sound 
within hearing of normal ear and carries it dis- 
tinctly, clearly, resonantly to impaired ear-drum. 
Articulates every syllable. Preserves full, natural 
tone values —‘'without mechanical distortion. 
Light, comfortable, mnconaplonous, indoors or out. 
A joy to wear and wu 

FREE FULL "WEEK’S TRIAL 

Know the happiness of clear and easy Hearing 
again! You may try THE AURIS a full week, 
without a penny of risk or expense. No red tape 
4 go through. No deposits or payments of any 

kind. Just send your name, address one free trial 

uest to THE AURIS" COMPAN 


R 
406-1, 141 W. 40th St., a 


New York Gaye If 


THE AURIS does not make you hear, return it, 
and you will not owe one penny. ’ 








spreading arches and sensitive ligaments. The 
market is filled with shoes that are advertised 
as cure-alls. They are generally honest, well- 
made shoes, but no single type of shoe will suit 
all people. When Mrs. Brown says to Mrs. 
White, ‘Have you tried the so-and-so shoes? 
Such peace as they have given me!” she takes 
it for granted that nature has given her, and 
Mrs. White feet exactly alike. Mrs. White 
tries the shoes and continues to be a martyr. 

Much suffering of that sort is unnecessary. 
Seek the advice of a good surgeon-chiropodist. 
In many cases he can help or cure the trouble 
by means so simple that the resulting relief 
seems almost miraculous. As one patient put it 
after she had been to see a chiropodist, ‘‘I went 
0 for years, and now I have wings to my 
eet!” 
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HEELS OVER HEAD TO A 
CONCLUSION 


illustrate the danger of jumping at 

conclusions The Companion recently told 

the story of a woman who unjustly sus- 

pected another of dishonesty. In lighter vein, 

but pointing the same moral, is the story that 

is attributed to the eminent English advocate 
Sir John Simon. 

Sir John, it is said, was addressing a group of 
young legal students, and among other things 
he warned them always to sift carefully all 
evidence and never on any account to allow 
themselves to jump at conclusions. 

“Now,” he continued, ‘‘a friend of mine who 
| has just returned from a hunting expedition in 
| Central Africa told me of a most remarkable 
| occurrence. He and his party were trekking 

through a heavily-wooded region when the 
| cries of a number of birds attracted him to a bit 
‘ of overgrown jungle. Peering within, he beheld 
| a trunkless body.” 





“But, Sir John,” interrupted one of his 
| hearers, ‘ ‘surely you mean a headless body.” 
| “*My dear fellow,’’ retorted the smiling 
advocate, “didn’t I warn you not to jump to 


conclusions? The body was that of an elephant.” 
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A NEW ROUTE TO AUSTRALIA 


VISITOR who was being shown round the 
lake asked the guide how deep it was. 
‘ ‘Well, sir,’ was the reply, ‘‘we don’t 
| know the actual depth, but last year a young 
| Australian came here to bathe, took his, clothes 
| off and dived in, and we never saw him again.’ 
“And did you never hear from him again?” 
| the visitor exclaimed in dismay. 
“Oh, yes,” replied the guide, ‘“‘we had a cable- 
| gram from Australia asking us to send his 
| clothes on.’ 
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Pillsbury’s 


Pancake Flour 
One ofthefamily —_- 


Crisp, tender, golden-brown waffles — waffles that fairly 
“melt in your mouth”. That’s the kind you make with 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour. Follow the simple directions on 
the Pillsbury package. Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour saves time 
in preparation—and makes the most delicious waffles you ever 
tasted! Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Minneapolis, U.S.A. 























Duofold Duette—Over-size Duofold Pen $7 0r Duofold 
Duofold Pencil to matah, Over-siee oi same ce fo le 85 aout 


Santa Claus, Theyre Here! 


Duofold Pen with 25-year point and Duofold 
Pencil to match in satin-lined Gift Box De Luxe 


Their First Christmas Together 


To make this Christmas one you'll not for- 
get for 25 long years, drop a hint to parents 
about the new Parker Duofold Duette 
—the classic pen with super-smooth 25- 
year point, and the nen pencil to 
match it. 


No doubt you've seen these beauties at 
school clipped to the pockets of the boys 
who know what's what, or worn by the 
smartest girls from a ribbon or chain. 

Any good pen counter can Supply them 
angele or in Duofold Duette Sets. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY - JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


NEWYORK * CHICAGO * SANFRANCISCO * SPOKANE * LONDON, ENG. 
THE PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


Pen has jo 25 Year Point 






Red and Black 

Color Combination 
Ling Trade Mark 
U.S. Pat. Office 
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HOES] 


FIGHTING 
INTO 


By Herbert- 
Coolid ge 


NE of the old residents 
of Santa Barbara is a 
retired mining man; his 
name does not matter. 
He tells the following 
story of a fracas that he 
had when riding with 
treasure in the early 
days of California. 

When I rode into 

Santa Barbara one day there was a 
fellow we called Jack Dunbar hav- 
ing some fun with a horse. Or 
rather Jack’s horse was having some 
fun with one of Jack’s friends. The 
horse was a fine, rangy pinto; he was 
as black as a raven and had white 
spots on him the size of your hat. 
Jack would lope the pinto down the 
street, and Jack’s friend, a big vaquero — 
name of Tony Cota would j jump out in 
of him and spread-eagle his arms. Pinto 
would lay back his ears, bare his teeth and 
charge after Tony. He acted just like a rat- 
catching dog. Jack would give Pinto his 
head, and everybody would laugh and 
whoop as they watched Tony spring for the 
nearest open doorway. 

I decided to howe that horse. I needed 
him in my business. I was superintendent at 
the La Osa mine at that time, and every 
fortnight I had to ride to Santa Barbara 
with a bar of bullion. The bandits were bad 
> yg days, and riding with treasure was 


ne After the boys had got through with their 
fooling I went over to the hitching rack. 
“What's the matter with that pinto any- 
way?” I said to Jack. 

“He’s a trained horse,” was the reply. 

“He’s got a bad head and 
a mean eye,” I said. ia 

“That horse?” scoffed 






Jack indignantly. “Why, 
he’s a pet! He’s a lady’s 
horse. He’s a trained horse, 


I tell you. Old Ramon Or- 
tiga up on the Santa Ynez 
River broke him to fight 





I hurled my gun. I aimed it straight at Pete’s face 


that way. He kept him for his daughter to 
as savvy? Pinto was her horse and dog 

ot 

“How did Ramon train him?” I asked. 

“When Pinto was a colt,” said Jack, 
“Ramon noticed that he would chase chick- 
ens, goats, dogs or anything else that would 
run from him out of the corral. Then Ra- 
mon’s boy got to teasing him, and pretty 
soon Pinto got so he would chase boys. 
There was an Indian on the ranch that was 
afraid of horses—couldn’t go. near a horse 
without getting kicked or bit; it seemed 
horses just naturally hated him. When 
Ramon broke Pinto he got that Indian to 
jump out in the trail in front, make a bluff 
at grabbing at the bit and then run like a 
whitehead when Pinto nipped at him. As 
soon as Pinto got the idea—and it didn’t 
take him long—he would run that Indian 


ra 5 

“What if a fellow wouldn’t run?” 

“He’d get his head busted or his arm 
chewed off,” declared Jack emphatically. 
“Because that animal will fight like a human 
being with his teeth and forefeet. But at the 
same time he’s easy to handle. Ramon’s 
daughter rode him till she married and 
moved down to Mexico City.” 

Jack made me pay a. hundred dollars for 
that horse. In those days that was a terrific 

rice; I told Jack at the time that he was a 
ighbinder. But Pinto was worth the money. 
I found it out a couple of months later. 

I used to leave the mine in the evening as 
soon as it got dark and aim to ride the fifty 
miles through the mountains to Santa 
Barbara before daylight the next morning. 
Up to the time I bought Pinto there had 
been a couple of attempts to hold me up, 
but so far I hadn’t got hurt or lost any bul- 
lion. I could “fan” a six-shooter with any 
of them in those days, and I would jump my 
horse straight at anything that made a stir 
in the brush. My idea was to bluff them out 
and to rattle their aim. But I figured that I 
might get the worst of it some day, in which 
case Pinto, being “horse and dog both,” as 
Jack had said, might prove valuable. 

I had made several trips on Pinto. He was 
easy to handle. I had to watch him when 
meeting people walking on the trail. He was 
likely to make a dive at anyone, especially a 
person carrying a stick or a gun. I learned 
that the old Mexican horse-breaker had had 
his Indian assistant tease Pinto with a club 
and also with gun and revolver fire, using 


. blank cartridges. 


One dark night in, January MacDonald, 


the mine owner, started me out on another 
trip with treasure. It was raining, as it had 
been for several days. That was just the 
kind of night the boss always chose, but for 
once I remonstrated. 

“Geod weather, boy!” old MacDonald 
exclaimed. “Fine weather! Every bandit in 
this part of the world is within ten feet of a 
saloon stove.” 

“Do you hear that creek?” said I. The 
creek was booming, and I should have to 
cross it. a dozen times. 

“That’s right, boy,” agreed MacDonald 
heartily. “And by tomorrow night all the 
creeks will be so bad that nobody can cross 
’em. Sure! You’re dead right, boy!” 

That was MacDonald’s way; he could 
argue with you and make 
you think you were agreeing 
with him 

I made the first twenty- 
five miles without too much 
trouble. The crossings were 
pretty bad, but Pinto was 
an excellent water horse. It 
was still raining, but I had ( 
on a good slicker and the 
best hat that money would 
buy, so I was warm and 
dry. Five miles above Pete’s 
Place I thought I heard the 
click of hoofs on the road 
out ahead of me. I didn’t 
like that, because down in 
Chimney Cajion five miles 
below Pete’s Place there had been two at- 
tempts to hold me up. 

Pete’s Place was a shack alongside the 
road where Pete Gonzalez sold a few canned 
goods and a lot of bad whiskey. Sometimes 
they called it Pete’s Place, and sometimes 
Pete’s Deadfall. Pete had lost a ranch about 
half the size of Rhode Island,—one of those 
old Spanish grants,—playing poker with 
sure-thing Yankee gamblers. So Pete didn’t 
like the Americanos very well. He had mar- 
ried a young Spanish girl from one of the 
old Santa Barbara families and was said 
to treat her badly. 

That night when I passed Pete’s Place all 
was dark and quiet. Usually there was a 
card game going on that would last till day- 
light. Three months before when Pete’s 
Place was dark while I was passing some 
one had taken a shot at me from the brush 
down in Chimney Cajfion. 

I was on the qui vive as I rode on. “All 
these hold-up men,” I said to myself, “know 
that Mac sends me through on the darkest, 
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meanest nights. So whenever there’s an 
extra bad night they all come out along the 
road and lay for me.” It was still raining, 
but to the north the clouds were breaking 
away. I hoped there wouldn’t be any moon 
for a while. I didn’t care how dark it was 
until I had got through Chimney Caijion. 

I was going down a grade that was cut 
out along an adobe hill when suddenly I 
thought I heard something on the road out 
ahead. I reined Pinto in and listened. Above 
the roar of the creek and the drumming of 
the rain I could hear a rapid sqush, sqush, 
sqush—somebody walking fast, almost run- 
ning, in the mud. I didn’t have much stom- 
ach for trouble that night; but it was my 
policy to make the other fellow think he 
was scared and I wasn’t. So 
I jerked my six-shooter and 
spurred ahead. 

Pinto made a great splash 
charging down that gumbo 
hill. Suddenly looming just 
ahead of me I could make 
out some one running. Then 
whoever it was fell head- 
long, and I heard a wild, 
scared scream, the scream of 
a woman. I brought Pinto 
up in three hops 

“Hello!” Lealled. “What's 
the matter out there?” 

“Oh! Pete! Pete! I 
ouw it was Pete!” I ree- 

gnized the voice; it was 
Sefiora —: s. S She spoke good English. 

“What are you doing out here, sefiora?” 
I asked 

She was panting so that she could hardly 
talk. “Oh,” she said, “I’m afraid of Pete.” 

“Well, you needn’ t be,” said I. 

I swung down from Pinto, helped her out 
of the mud and got her story. She had en- 
dured it for days and days, listening to the 
rain on the roof, dreading what Pete would 
do to her. He was good to her when he 
wasn’t drinking, but that wasn’t much of 
the time. Then when for the first time in 
weeks Pete left, her in the house alone she 
started back to Santa Barbara. Twice be- 
fore she had tried to go to her mother’s 
home, but each time Pete had brought her 
back. She was afraid of the night and the 
storm and the creeks, but still more afraid 
to stay at Pete’s Place with Pete. 

“When did he leave the house?” I asked. 

“T don’t know. I woke up and found him 
gone. He had turned all the horses out of the 
corral, so I started out on foot.” 

Here was a pretty kettle 
of fish! I felt sure that Pete 
and no telling how many 
others were “laying for me” 
down the cafion. I had 
Pete’s wife on my hands 
and also MacDonald’s bul- 
lion, worth two thousand 
dollars. Mac had about as 
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much sentiment as a turtle, and I knew he 
would blow up at the bare idea of my losing 
one minute over Mrs. Pete Gonzalez’s family 
troubles. However, in spite of that and sim- 
ilar weak-kneed, human cogitations I urged 
the sefiora to let me take her back to a 
ranch ten miles above Pete’s Place. But she 
wouldn’t listen to the proposal. She was 
going home. She was shivering and soaking 
wet. So there was nothing else for it; I 


persuaded her to put my slicker on; then I 


helped her up into my saddle and started 
for Santa Barbara, leading Pinto. I led him 
down the grade about two miles. There was 
a flat down there with clumps of brush and 
oak trees on it. 

I was as wet as a rat by that time and was 
expecting to be jumped by bandits any 
minute. When I heard a horse fluttering its 
nose out ahead I thought it was the bandits 
sure, but it turned out to be a dozen range 
horses standing in the lee of a bunch of 
brush with their tails to the driving rain. 
“Here’s a chance to get another mount,” I 
thought. 

I took my reata, sneaked up and made a 
cast at a white horse. I got him and took a 
turn round a scrub oak. He was a mighty 
lively mustang; he couldn’t have made a 
worse fuss if he had been harpooned. I 
thought I had roped a brone or an outlaw, 
because a Mexican broke horse seldom runs 
on a rope when he is lassoed. But Mrs. Gon- 
zalez said she thought it was one of Pete’s 
horses. If so, it was a reined horse, but he 
might buck a little, for he had not been 
ridden for months. I told the sefiora I should 
have to put my saddle on the white, as I 
didn’t want to risk being thrown. 

I made a hackamore for the mustang out 
of my reata. Finally after splashing and 
sozzling round in the mud for nearly half an 
hour I managed to get my saddle on him. 

I took one of my saddle blankets, cinched 
it on to Pinto with my tie rope and helped 
the sefiora to mount him. As I handed her 
the reins I asked, “How fast can you ride 
with this kind of a rig?” 

“Ask the horse how fast he can run,” 
replied Pete’s wife. She had the reputation 
of being a fine rider. 

“The reason I ask is that I want to get out 
of Chimney Cafion before the moon rises. 
I’m expecting a holdup, and I want to make it 
fast through the thickets. Better let me take 
you back up to Baker’s ranch, hadn’t you?” 

“No! No! No!’ cried the sefiora. “I’m 
going home!” 

Being kind of weak-minded when it comes 
to arguing with ladies, I decided to let the 
sefiora have her way. So we started out. It 
had quit raining, and the wind had whipped 
round to the north. I knew how one of those 
California northers can wipe the clouds out 
of a sky, so I was expecting moonlight in 
Chimney Cajion unless we got out of there 
mighty soon. 

When we had ridden five miles we came 
to the last and worst crossing; but once we 
got across the creek the road would take us 
up out of Chimney Cafion. By that time the 
north wind had whipped the storm from the 
skies, and it was bright moonlight. The creek 
was booming.. Above the roar you could 
hear the small boulders knocking and grind- 
ing against one another as they washed along 
downstream. That crossing looked mighty 
bad to me, but what worried me worse was 
the chance of an attack. I was just as sure 
of a holdup that morning as I was of an ap- 
petite for breakfast—if I lived to eat it. 

Without pausing a moment on the bank 
of the creek I headed straight on in. But 
here the white mustang failed me. He was 
afraid of the water. Every time he got in up 
to his knees he would whirl back in spite of 
me. “I guess I’ll have to ride ahead on Pinto,” 
I said to the sefiora. ‘The white probably 
won't buck with you, now that he has been 
ridden a few miles. Keep his nose close to 
Pinto’s tail, and I think he’ll follow all right.” 

When it came to changing mounts | had 
some violent qualms about separating from 
the bullion, which was in a canvas sack tied 
securely to the horn of my saddle. But I 
couldn’t fasten the sack on a barebacked 
horse, and I didn’t want to take the saddle 
away from the sefiora, because the white 
mustang was still acting snorty, besides 
being afraid of the water. It was a pretty 
kettle of fish, as Mac was so fond of saying; 
but what else could I do? 

I climbed on Pinto, wedged my knees 
underneath the rope surcingle and gave him 
his head. Pinto ploughed fearlessly into the 
stream. When we were half way across I saw 
that he was getting in too deep. But I 
couldn’t turn round without being washed 
over. The sefiora’s white was following close 
behind. He was a much heavier animal than 








Pinto and was now acting as steady as a 
clock. 

I was anxious enough over Pinto’s prog- 
tess, but all the same I was keeping a sharp 
lookout on the thickets. Suddenly I saw a 
movement in the dense chaparral on the 
opposite shore; a clump of greasewood was 
quivering as if some one had bumped against 
it. I instantly whipped out my revolver and 
plunked a shot in there. In immediate re- 
sponse two revolvers began spitting fire at 
me. 

The sefiora, thinking they were shooting at 
her, began screaming terribly. I heard some 
one in the brush yell excitedly in Spanish, 
“Look out! Don’t hit the woman.” It was 
Pete Gonzalez; I knew his voice. 

I realized now that when I had spied the 
brush move the bandits were changing their 

sition so that they could shoot without 

itting the sefiora, and that her being di- 
rectly behind me was all that had saved me 
from being shot down. 

Immediately upon firing into the brush I 
had flung myself down alongside Pinto’s 
neck, but even as I made the move one bullet 
knocked my hat off, and another burned the 
fleshy covering of my ribs. I was raising my 
svelver to return the bandit’s fire when 
Pinto began to scramble frantically for a 
foothold. Then—souse! Down we went into 
the cold water. Either Pinto had stepped on 
a rolling stone, or else my quick movements 
had helped the current to force him over. I 
can’t swim, so I grabbed the surcingle and 
hung on for better or for worse. 

It seemed as if I were soused and bumpe 
round in that creek for a long time, though it 
couldn’t have been more than a few minutes. 
Then of a sudden I felt my head being 
jammed into the foliage of a tree. Pinto had 
lodged against a fallen live oak that had 
caught on a snag in midstream. I was still 
a-straddle of him and had a death grip on the 
surcingle. As I sat there blinking the water 
out of my eyes Pinto made a lunge forward. 
He was heading on across the stream. He 
managed to keep his feet somehow. 

I saw now that I was only about twenty- 
five yards below the crossing. The sefiora’s 
white mustang had passed through the worst 
part of the crossing and was_ploughing 
steadily on toward the shore. The bright 
moonlight showed the poor lady sitting in 
the saddle rigidly like a statue, too terrified 
apparently to make the least movement. 

The bandits were not in sight, but the 
whipping of the chaparral tops told me that 
they were forcing their way through the 
thicket toward the road. A little later as 
Pinto was wading into a flooded thicket that 
fringed the creek bed Pete Gonzalez, closely 
followed by another Mexican, whom I recog- 
nized as José Morales, emerged from the 
brush. Both had big nickel-plated revolvers. 
They made a brave show in the bright 
moonlight, but I knew that those guns sel- 
dom shot very straight. 

The sefiora was just making the shore, 
and Pete sprang forward and grabbed her 
mount by the hackamore. I couldn’t hear 
what the sefiora said, but I saw that she 
was terribly frightened. 

I thought Pete hadn’t seen me, but the 
next thing I knew he was swinging the 
muzzle of that big nickel-plated gun in my 
direction. I ducked my head down out of 
sight among the water-moodies. Bang went 
Pete’s gun, and I heard the bullet skittering 
along through the twigs above me. 

Up to that moment, being wet and cold, 
I had been feeling anything but warlike. 
But that move of Pete’s, trying to shoot me 
when he already had Mac’s gold, made me 
mad through and through. Still leaning low, 
I jumped Pinto straight toward him. 

The water was running about six inches 
deep down through the scattering growth of 
water-moodies, and Pinto made a great 
splashing and ag 3 of bushes as he went 
lunging upstream. I knew that the bandits 
could get only an occasional glimpse of me 
as I charged toward them; and, hoping that 
they would get excited and empty their 
revolvers before I got out into the moon- 
light, I began to yell like a crazy Co- 
manche Indian. Sure enough both bandits 
began banging away, firing almost at ran- 
dom in my direction. Pete must have emp- 
tied one revolver before he saw me at all; 
then, glimpsing me as I splashed across a 
small open place, he opened with the other. 
Pete’s partner, although I didn’t know it 
then, turned and ran as soon as he had 
emptied his first six-shooter. 

I had dropped the revolver that I was 
holding when Pinto had lost his footing on 
the crossing. Now as I charged toward 
Pete I drew my second revolver out of its 
holster. But I immediately found that the 
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lock was jammed. It had been washed so 
ull of fine sand that I couldn’t even cock 
it. I was struggling desperately with the 
thing, hoping every instant to get it cleared, 
when Pinto dashed out into the open. Di- 
rectly ahead of me and less than thirty feet 
away was Pete Gonzalez. He was standing 
in the roadway holding his wife’s horse with 
one hand and in the other a smoking re- 
volver. He was trying to blaze away at me, 
but his gun, being empty, wouldn’t blaze. 
All of a sudden he realized that he was pull- 
ing the trigger for nothing, and he slammed 
the revolver down on the ground and 
jerked forth a long knife. 

That knife of Pete’s, flashing silverlike in 
the moonlight, looked mighty long and 
sharp to me. The truth is I always wes 
deathly afraid of being cut, and the sight of 
that glittering blade scared the wits com- 
— out of me. I tried to draw rein on 

into, but he was stiff-necked. I saw then 
that his teeth were bared, and his mouth 
wide open. He had the look of a horse that 
bites. In that moment Jack Dunbar’s phrase 
flashed across my mind, ‘“‘He’s horse and dog 
both.” 

All that had happened in the few seconds 
that Pinto was closing the gap between us 
and Pete. My eyes were glued on that knife 
of Pete’s. I could have ye off Pinto, 
but was too scared even to think of it. But 
when we were almost on top of him Pete 
made a move that steadied me—a quick, 
balancing side swing with his knife and an 
appraising glance at Pinto’s throat. I knew 
that one slash of that sharp edge would 
sever Pinto’s windpipe; and determination 
blazed up in me like a flash of lightning. 
“He shall not cut my horse!” I said. 
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In that instant I knew just what to do. 
I still held the useless revolver. As Pinto 
lunged at Pete I reversed it, so I could grip 
it by the barrel. For just a fraction of a 
second I waited, giving Pinto his head. Pete 
was standing there, all set to side-step 
Pinto’s charge and give him a swift slash in 
passing, when I hurled my gun. I aimed it 
straight at Pete’s face. Pete saw it coming 
and dodged, but the next moment Pinto 
pinned him. 

I hope never to hear a living creature cry 
out as Pete did when Pinto’s teeth crunched 
down on to his shoulder. Then instantly, 
dodging back and rearing, Pinto struck out 
with his forefeet. Pete dropped like a log. 
I instantly reined Pinto in. He didn’t want 
to quit, but I jerked him back. Jack Dunbar 
was right; Pinto was horse and dog both. 

When it was over, Pete was lying there 
like a dead man. The other bandit was no- 
where in sight. Thinking that he might take 
a shot at me from the brush, I called out in 
Spanish, “Don’t shoot; you'll hit Pete.” 
But Morales was not seen again in that part 


of the country. 

I - Pete on Pinto and packed him to a 
ranch about a mile away. The sefiora, look- 
ing down from the grade above, saw what I 
was doing and came back and helped me. 
She nursed Pete for six months. On account 
of the sefiora, who pleaded for her husband, 
I didn’t prefer charges against him. 

That experience did something for Pete. 
He got hold of himself. When he recovered 
he and the sefiora went to Los Angeles and 
started a restaurant. They stayed with it 
and did well. So it was a lucky thing for 
Pete that the mount I rode was horse and 


dog both. - 
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Chapter Ten 


Prince Dolgoruki’s 
friend 


HE three days that: followed 
Thanksgiving at Bow View 
were hectic. The guests lin- 
gered on, unable to tear 

themselves away from the plantation while 

there was any hope of news concerning the 
stolen property; the air remained charged 
with excitement. 

Without their tutor the boys and girls 
would have found it hard to settle down to 
their books again even had the house been 
quiet, but in the midst of so much hubbub it 
was impossible. And the unkind remarks that 
were being made on all sides concerning Mr. 
Dahl hurt them very much. They were aston- 
ished to realize how much they had liked him. 
Clarissa and .Daisy and the boys admitted 
that he probably deserved everything that 
was being said of him, but Doris would not 
listen to reason. She declared she was sure 
that Mr. Dahl would clear himself, and she 
became very angry with her uncles and aunts 
for the bitter abuse that they heaped upon 


im. 

“If it hadn’t been for that scoundrelly 
tutor of yours, we'd have that treasure still,” 
was the remark Doris heard on all sides until 
she could stand it no longer. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for me, you’d have had 
no treasure at all, because you didn’t have 
brains enough to find it!” she said to them. 
“And that’s the truth, whereas you're not at 
all sure that Mr. Dahl had anything to do 
with the theft of the jewels! If he chooses to 
go away for a few days, it’s his affair, and he’ll 
explain when he comes back.” 

An indignant uncle immediately reported 
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to the planter that his eldest daughter was a 
very rude girl. 

“She’s a very lively and loyal one,” replied 
Mr. Cuthbert. And, though he promised to 
rebuke her for what she had said, he forgot 
about it. 

On Monday morning there was still no 
definite news of the treasure. The sheriff 
could find no trace either of the thief, who 
was now pretty well proved to be Sakoff, or of 
Mr. Dahl. Large rewards had been offered for 
both, but the two appeared to have melted 
into air. So the family continued to vent their 
rage by saying everything unkind about Mr. 
Dahl they could think of and to torment Mr. 
Cuthbert by pointing out to him his thought- 
lessness in bringing an unknown foreigner 
into the house. The planter was harassed 
nearly to death and had more reason than 
anyone else to breathe maledictions against 
the man who had so long eaten his bread and 
salt and then betrayed him. There were times 
when even he wanted to shake Doris for her 
steadfast faith! And: there were times when 
poor Doris wanted to run away from all the 
angry relatives who, since she defended the 
tutor, so often used her for the target of their 
wrath. 

But it was not Doris but Daisy that ran 
away that — Monday morning. At 
twelve years of age Daisy found herself 
neither a young lady nor a child, and she told 
herself miserably that she wasn’t wanted any- 
where. The young ladies of the household ac- 
cepted Doris and Clarissa into their circle, 
but thought Daisy too young, and when 
Daisy joined the juvenile element in their 
games they would not allow her to boss them 
in the superior way that she felt was her 
right. So her hard lot finally drove her into 
leaving home temporarily. She wandered 
down the long winding road to the first big 
gate and then on to the second, which was 
much farther away. She was now among 
lonely fields far from the house, and she felt 
rather uncomfortable. But she had no inten- 
tion of going back until she had been missed 
long enough for her return to be a triumph. 

Swinging to and fro on the gate, which af- 


- forded a splendid big sweep, she began to 


chant a nursery doggerel that her black 
mammy had taught her years before: 


“Snake baked a hoecake and set a frog to mind 


1b; 

Frog went to sleep, and a lizard came and 
stole it; 

Snake came back and started out to find it; 

_—s = my hoecake, you long leg-ged 
izard!”’ 


She spoke the last line in the loud, gruff 
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tone that her mammy had always used 
—and just at that moment she realized 
that she was not alone! Glancing up 
suddenly, she saw the tutor looking 
down at her with an amused smile. In 
one hand he held a suitcase, and under 
his arm was a long brown-paper parcel 
about the shape of an umbrella. 

“Hello, Daisy!’ he said smilingly as 
she stared at him in an amazement too 
great for words. “The lizard has come 
back, you see! He has even brought the 
hoecake with him—but he didn’t steal 
it!” 

“Mr. Dahl!” cried Daisy, regaining 
her voice at last. “Everybody is looking 
for you everywhere! All the police in 
the state are hunting for you, and there 
are big rewards offered to anybody who 
finds you!” 





“Well, I surrender to you, Daisy,” he 
said, laughing. “Take me to the house 
and collect the reward. All I ask is that 
you protect me from your infuriated 
relatives until I have a chance to ex- 
plain matters.” 

“Have you got the treasure with 
you?” asked Daisy, eyeing the suitcase 
with interest. 

“Yes, right in here,” he replied. “This 
is the sword under my arm.” 

Daisy was so much excited that she 
grasped his coat sleeve and almost 
dragged him up the road. And as they 
neared the house and met one of the 
overseers she waved the fellow away 
with an imperative hand. Startled peo- 
ple seemed to spring up from every- 
where, but Daisy would not let them 
approach her captive. If the overseers 
and colored men wanted to trail along 
behind, that was their affair, but Mr. 
Dahl belonged to her alone, and she was 
not going to let anyone interfere. Nor 
was she any the less firm when two of 
her uncles appeared in the road and 
would have rushed upon the tutor as if 
he were running away instead of placidly 
walking toward the house. She tightened 
her hold on his arm and informed the 
gentlemen shortly that Mr. Dahl had 
surrendered to her, and that all they 
could do was fall in behind until she 
had delivered him to her father. The tutor 
preserved a half amused, half disdainful si- 
lence in answer to the questions hurled at him, 
and so there was nothing for the relatives to do 
except obey Daisy and wait. The tail of the 
comet grew longer and longer as they neared 
the house, and by the time they reached the 
front steps Mr. Dahl and Daisy had an escort 
the size of a small army. But the news had 
spread that he had brought the treasure with 
him, and already anger was vanishing, and 
joy and curiosity were taking its place. 

“Bless my soul and body!” exclaimed the 
planter when he stepped out on the porch and 
beheld the tutor standing before him again. 
“Ts it really you, Mr. Dahl, and have you ac- 
tually brought the treasure with you?” 

“It is really I, and I have actually recov- 
ered the treasure,’ replied the young man. 
“But I beg that I may explain matters to you 
in more privacy. I cannot talk out here 
among so many people.” 

“Come in of course,” said the planter. 
“We've been thinking hard things of you, Mr. 
Dahl, but you are as welcome as the sunlight 
now. Come into my office, and I will listen 
most patiently and with the greatest interest 
to anything you have to tell me.” 

“You must let in some of the rest of us, 
Hilary,” insisted one of his brothers. “We all 
have aright to hear Mr. Dahl’s explanations.” 

“Very well,” agreed the planter. “All my 
brothers, my sisters’ husbands and—’” with a 
sudden smile—“Basil and Clarissa, Dick, 
Doris and Daisy may come with us into the 
office if Mr. Dahl has no objection.” 

When they were within the privacy of the 
office the tutor’s first act was to open his 
suitcase and ask the gentlemen to make sure 
that every article of the treasure was there. 
That they quickly did, and each declared 
himself satisfied that nothing was missing. 

“Was it Sakoff who took the things, Mr. 
Dahl?” asked the planter. 

“Yes, Sakoff, the Russian. But I have let 
him go free, and in no circumstances will I 
aid in his capture. I know him for a simple- 
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“Bless my soul and body!” exclaimed the planter 


minded, ignorant man who sinned only 
through his intense loyalty to the Dolgoruki 
family, whose servant he used to be. He be- 
lieved these valuables belonged to the Dol- 
gorukis, and he could not be made to see the 
matter in any other way, though I have tried 
hard to make him understand.” 

“And you, Mr. Dahl?” asked the planter. 
“Are you a member of the Dolgoruki family?” 

“No,” said the tutor. 

The answer astonished everyone. They 
were all prepared to learn that a Prince Dol- 
goruki himself had been sheltered under their 
roof for the second time in history. Doris and 
Clarissa were deeply disappointed by the 
tutor’s admission. 

“T am no blood relation to the Dolgoruki 
family,” went on Mr. Dahl. “The only repre- 
sentatives of that family now living are wom- 
en and small girls. They are exiles from their 
country and almost destitute. There is only 
one thing left to them from their former life— 
their colossal pride. It is such pride as is found 
only among an old aristocracy. They will not 
accept financial help from anyone, but keep 
themselves from starving by the most menial 
tasks. Already the princess is broken in 
health, and her poverty is heartrending. But 
she and her sisters-in-law struggle on for the 
children’s sake and will not take a penny 





















even from me, who was the late prince’s best 
friend.” 

“T think such pride as that is sinful,” de- 
clared one of the gentlemen. 

“It may be,” agreed Mr. Dahl. “But to eat 
the bread of charity would be more bitter to 
them than starvation, and after all you can- 
not greatly blame them if they cherish the 
one thing left to them out of the past! It is 
bred within them and is a part of their being. 
But let me get on with my story. A former 
servant of their family drifted over here to 
America and while employed on this planta- 
tion learned the story of the Dolgoruki jewels. 
He got an old newspaper article on the 
subject and sent it to his mistress. And when 
she had read it she brought it immediately to 
me. It was well known to her that a member 
of her husband’s family had gone to America 
a hundred years or more ago and had carried 
with him a fortune in jewels. Nothing had 
been heard of his fate, but when she read of 
the articles he had left on this plantation as 
security for a loan she was sure they were 
worth far more than the loan itself. She 
guessed that they had been left in trust with 
his new friend. And the fact that they had 
been buried for a century seemed to her an 
act of providence. Although she would not 
take money from another, this was different. 
These jewels she felt really belonged to her 
and her sisters-in-law and her children. 

“She asked me it I would come to America 
and find them for her. You will laugh at her 
calm belief that I, as her representative, 
could easily find a treasure that others had 
sought in vain for a century, but she has the 
superstition of a Russian, and she was quite 
sure that the whole matter had been — 
to benefit her today. Nor could she under- 
stand that any legal tangle concerning the 
ownership of the property could possibly 
arise. Therefore I agreed to come to America 
and see what I could do. But I did not come 
either to steal or to beg the valuables, gentle- 
men! Please understand that! I came to buy 
them at their full value if you would sell them. 
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It was the only way I could help my 
friends, the only way I could overcome 
their pride. 

“It is still my hope that you will 
allow me to purchase them. Have the 
treasure valued at what you will, and 
I will gladly pay the full amount. I ad- 
mit that in the beginning I was afraid 
to have you learn how much I wanted 
these things, lest you should set the 
price beyond all reason. But when I 
came to America I certainly had no 
intention of becoming a tutor. It was 
only when I learned that there was a 
chance for me to come here without 
suspicion and make all the investiga- 
tions I chose in the very house where 
that long-ago Dolgoruki had been a 
guest did the idea of such a thing occur 
to me. Then the temptation was too 
great to be resisted. And when I got 
here I found Sakoff had gathered to- 
gether a gang of men and was trying 
to find the treasure for his mistress 
without waiting for her instructions. I 
put a stop to that crude method, but 
from the moment Sakoff learned that I 
had been sent here by the princess he 
considered me his confederate in his 
efforts at grand larceny. On the night 
after the treasure was found he sig- 
naled to me through a window and 
wanted me to leave a door unlocked 
somewhere so that he could get in and 
get the treasure before it was carried 
away. I immediately prohibited such a 
plan and made him promise me faith- 
fully that he would leave everything in 
my hands. That he broke this promise 
you all know. The temptation of finding 
the treasure unguarded during the din- 
ner hour Thursday was tco much for 
him. But I did not intend that he 
should be arrested if I could help it, and 
therefore, guessing who had taken the 
jewels, I went after him. I knew where 
-to find him, you see! This gave me a 
great advantage over the sheriff, and 
hence I am able to restore your prop- 
erty.” 

‘Everyone present had listened to the 
long explanation with thé closest at- 
tention, and when it was finished one 
of the younger Mr. Cuthberts remarked that 
it looked as if they should really have to sell 
Mr. Dahl the valuables. 

“Tf the treasure belonged only to me,” put 
in the planter, “I should send it immediately 
to these distressed women who are the heirs of 
the man who left it here. And I am sure there 
is not one among us who will allow Mr. Dahl 
to do more than liquidate the old loan.” 

“The princess herself instructed me to pay 
the loan with substantial interest,” said Mr. 
Dahl hastily. “That much goes without say- 
ing. And I am prepared, gentlemen, to pay 
the full value, provided the transaction never 
reaches the ears of the princess.” 

“That we will never allow,” declared the 
planter. “The Dolgoruki jewels must go back 
to the Dolgorukis. It is their rightful inheri- 
tance.” , 

And, though the other gentlemen were not 
so quick to feel the generous impulse, they did 
finally agree with him. The decision might 
not be popular in the family, but the majority 
would see to it that it was carried out. 

The tension relaxed, and through the rest 
of the day the signs of a pleasant outcome to 
the situation increased both in number and 
in plainness. 

“Did the whole family believe that I had 
stolen those jewels or that I was the confed- 
erate of the man who had?” Mr. Dahl asked 
the planter that evening. ‘I suppose I can- 
not blame you for distrusting me, but I 
should like to feel that some one believed in 
me. After all I had lived among you for 
nearly three months.” 

“Well, yes,” replied the planter with a 
chuckle, “there was someone who stood up 
for you through thick and thin! My little 
Doris defied the whole family in your de- 
fense. She vowed you would come back and 
explain everything.” 

Doris, who was present, blushed and 
wished that her father had suppressed that 
uncomfortable fact. But Mr. Dahl looked 
pleased and after a few moments broached 
a subject that Mr. Cuthbert had not yet 
dared to introduce. 

“T hope,” said the young man, “that you 
will allow me to finish out my year with you, 
Mr. Cuthbert. I am interested in getting 
these boys and girls ready for college. I want 
to finish the work I have begun. I am proud 
of my pupils, and their success in passing 
their entrance examinations has become a 
matter of sincere personal concern.” 

“I’m only too delighted to agree, Mr. 
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Dahl,” said the planter, laughing. “I realize 
that a man who could buy the Dolgoruki 
jewels cannot be interested in the salary I 
pay, but my children’s education is too seri- 
ous a matter for me to hesitate in accepting 
your offer. I could never replace you, and 
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UPPOSE the letter that 
ace mail should be 
eld for weeks at your 
post office until enough 
mail accumulated to 
pay the expense of dis- 
patching it. That is 
how mail was handled 
in Washington’s day. A letter then was 
merely a single sheet of paper. Postage 
was determined by distance instead of by 
weight and was many times more expensive 
than it is today. Newspapers, parce's and 
books could not be sent by mail. Once a 
month letters were dispatched to Europe 
and the Colonists thought it a wonderful 
innovation when semiweekly mails were 
dispatched between New York and Boston. 
Then and for many years afterward most 
mail was ied on horseback; the riders 
traveled about thirty miles a day. _ 

Now your letter mailed at any city post 
office at any time of the day or night will be 
on its way in a few hours. The most remote 
post offices far from railways dispatch and 
receive mail at least once a day. Nearly 
every railway town of any size on a trunk 
line service from several trains each day. 

The growth of the mail business has been 
osemia. but, with all its present-day ef- 
ficiency, system and rules for handling, it 
has lost none of the romance of those early 
days. Today air mail pilots as daring as the 
pony riders carry mail in fast planes from 
one coast to the other in less time than the 
pony rider would have taken to travel half 
across a state. Air mail service is not in the 
experimental stage, for figures for the fiscal 





Sorting the mail 


year 1923 show that planes carried 67,875,- 
840 pieces of mail between the cities of New 
York and San Francisco—flying 1,809,028 
miles! Great though the amount is, it repre- 
sents only the number of pieces that might 
be handled on a few mail trains in one day. 
And, although everyone realizes something 
of the enormous quantity of mail that must 
be transported, few persons have any accu- 
rate idea of the system by which it is done 
— how it is protected and insured against 
elay. 
All first-class mail, most of which is letters, 
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after all there was a sort of unwritten con- 
tract between us. But one thing I want to 
ask,” he added with a smile. “Who are you, 
Mr. Dahl?” 

The tutor appeared to hesitate. “You 
know the name I have given you,” he said at 


last, ‘‘and that is who I am—now. If I ever 
had another identity it was in another era, 
almost another world! The war has ended it, 
and while studying Longfellow with your 
children I have learned that it is well to let 
the dead past bury its dead.” 
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is carried in locked pouches. All other classes 
are transported in tie-sacks. There is noth- 
ing haphazard about moving mails, and little 
is left to the judgment of postal clerks. Sys- 
tems and rules govern every part of the 
work. For example, you may mail a letter 
addressed to some one in the next town just 
a few miles away. There may be, let us say, 
two thousand letters in the pouch with 
yours, and the pouch is dispatched on a fast 
train. If no angen were followed, your letter 
would probably not be found unti train 
had passed the station, and it and many oth- 
ers would be carried beyond their destina- 
tions and —-. perhaps for many hours. 
But most of the sorting is done in post 
offices instead of on trains. The post-office 
clerk sorts out the letters by cities and 
routes. a or a “" more ao 
same post office are always tied in a % 
so they will not have to “ sorted separately 

on the mail cars. Then the clerk makes u 
three line packages, ing them “No. 1,” 
“No. 2” and “No. 3,” according to their re- 
spective distances from the point of dis- 
patch. Package number one will contain 
your letter, because it is to go only a short 
distance and must be sorted among the first. 
When the railway clerk opens the pouch he 
tosses all other bundles of letters aside and 
sorts that marked “No. 1’ first. The same 
system is followed with all other classes of 
mail; sacks are labeled direct to cities and to 
routes, just as the bundles of letters 
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are. 
In the mail car there are racks of 
pouches and sacks. After the clerk has 
worked the line packages he throws 
the bundles of letters, unopened, into 
’ pouches made up for the various cities 
and postal routes. Your post office 
will contribute perhaps one full pack- 
age of letters for Chicago. So may all 
other post offices on the run, and 
when the mail car reaches its terminal 
there will be one pouch or more full 
- of bundles of letters picked up on the 
run for Chicago. 

Since it would be impossible for 
railway clerks to sort all the individ- 
ual letters and other mail they receive 
en route, the greater part of the work 
is done 3 px offices. Two letters may 
be started from the same post office, 
one on a hundred-mile trip, the other 
on a transcontinental journey. The first 
may be handled by a dozen or more 
clerks, and the second by only a few. 
That is not at all unusual, for the first 
letter may go to a post office that 
requires several sortings and transfers, 

whereas the second yp A at the outset 
into a pouch that will transferred to a 
through storage car to its destination with- 
out further handling. : ; 
In the same manner that letters are han- 
dled—first individually and then in groups 
—pouches and sacks are sorted at the great 
railway mail terminals, which most often are 
situated in the basement of union stations. 
There with the aid of laborer ga railway 
postal clerks designated as “transfer clerks” 
sort sacks and pouches just as the postal 
clerks sort letters. The only difference is that 
the transfer clerk uses trucks, bins and cribs 
for sorting, whereas the postal clerk uses dis- 
tributing cases or racks. His work is the same 
as the postal clerk’s except that he handles 
larger bulks. Instead of making up bundles, 
sacks and pouches he makes up carloads or 


parts of carloads and supervises the transfer 
of mails between trains and stations. 

That system is one of Uncle Sam’s econ- 
omies. The cost would be prohibitive if 
mail were handled piece by piece all the way 
to its destination. Even unnecessary 
dling of sacks and pouches is eliminated. 
Storage cars are rented and space in baggage 
cars for mail storage reserved by contracts 
between the government and the railway 
companies so that transfer clerks may put 
mail into them and thus eliminate all han- 
dling by working mail crews. Whenever the 

tity of mail warrants it the transfer 
lerk makes up a storage car, just as the 
postal clerk makes up a sack or a bundle. 

Postal-car parlance is curious. A clerk 
may have forgotten the situation of a 
town to which a letter is addressed; he 
asks another clerk and receives some 
such reply as “Cleve-and-Cin,” “Pitts- 
Ak-and-Chic,” ‘“Wash-and- Waynes” 
or “Buff-and-Pitts.” Postal routes are 
designated usually by the first syllable 
of their terminal cities; railway names 
are never used. The Post ce De- 
partment so designates the routes, and © 
mail is directed on labels to the routes. 
The names are abbreviated for conven- 

ience. Two routes that have common 
terminals—as for example the Penn- 
sylvania and Baltimore & Ohio divi- 
sions between Pittsburgh and Chicago 
—are distinguished by adding a syllable 
to one of them. That route of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is the “Pitts- 
and-Chic,” and that of the Baltimore 
& Ohio the “Pitts-Ak-and-Chic”; the 
latter takes in the first syllable of 
Akron. y 

A merit system of grading postal em- 
loyees is used to promote efficiency. 
Tnuil the railway clerk has served sev- 
eral years he must take a semi-annual exam- 
ination on the position of post offices, first 
by counties and then by routes, in part of a 
state, usually one half. All routing of mail is 
prescribed; none is left to guesswork. There 
is only one best way to dispatch’a piece of 
mail. Unless the clerk knows towns and 
routes, fellow clerks will discover his errors 
and report them—a practice -known as 
“checking.” Checks cost the clerk who has 
made the error demerit marks, but failure to 
check ‘errors, if discovered, costs a great 
many more. 

Many believe that a railway postal clerk 
has a great deal of leisure. True the run to 
which he is assigned may take only three or 
four days a week, but he must spend much 
time in studying at home. Even old clerks 
who know the exact position of every post 
office in half a dozen states have to study. 
There are constant changes in postal rules 
and in the time of trains on the many con- 
necting routes; they must study changes in 
the routing of mail and memorize all newly 
established and discontinued post offices. 
Moreover, the “black book,” as the rules are 
called, requires frequent revision and much 
study. 

How does a clerk know who has made an 
error? All bundles of letters and sacks and 
pouches are labeled by the clerk who has 
made them up. He must stamp his name and 
address or his run on the labels. 
When a misthrown piece is dis- 
covered the error is marked on 
the label, and it is turned in at 
the end of the run. The label is 
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But if the explanation satisfied Mr. Cuth- 
bert, it did not satisfy the boys and girls. 
From that moment Mr. Dahl’s young pupils 
spent most of their idle time in sposulating 
on who their tutor used to be. 
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then sent to the clerk who had made the 
error, and demerits are charged against him. 

Checking of fellow workers is offensive to 
many clerks, but the system undoubtedly 
works toward efficiency and the prompt de- 
livery of mail. There is one weak spot in it, 
however. Clerks are required to help one an- 
other in emergencies—which are almost 
daily incidents in mail cars, post offices and 
terminals; in such case one clerk furnishes 
the labels, and he receives demerits for all 
the errors that others may make. erits 
are assessed also for misconduct and for nu- 
merous other offenses. A certain number of de- 
merits warrants a reprimand, and too many 
demerits cause a clerk to be discharged. On 


FE: 
Catching a pouch 


the other hand he has a chance to make 
merit marks on examinations, which go on 
the credit side of his record. 

Some postal runs are far longer than any 
trainmen’s runs. Mail runs of five hundred 
miles are not unusual. One run regarded as 
long is from Pittsburgh to St. Louis and 
after a short rest back as far as Indianapolis 
—a, total distance of eight hundred and 
sixty miles, not counting about three hun- 
dred miles that the clerk must “deadhead.” 
Clerks on that run make it once a week. 
Trainmen seldom run more than two hun- 
dred miles on a trip. 

For many years a greater proportion of the 
mail than at present was sorted in mail cars. 
The government has eliminated as much of 
that work as possible and has established 
what are called terminal railway am of- 
fices—not the transfer terminals referred to 
—in a score of cities, where sorting formerly 
done in cars is performed. 

Storage cars have in many cases sup- 
planted working mail cars, and on some divi- 
sions locked pouches and sack mail are han- 
dled on storage-basis contracts by baggage- 
men —" by the railway company. 
That effects a considerable saving, since 
clerks employed in terminal post offices work 
six full days a week, and a working mail car 
or combination car need not be run over the 
route. Registered letters and parcels are 


The air mail 
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known as “‘reds,’”’ not because the word im- 
plies that they are troublesome, but because 
when enough registered mail is dispatched to 
warrant a special pouch it is put into one 
with red stripes used only for that purpose. 
Registered mail is guarded by an almost in- 
fallible system of receipting, though in some 
instances clerks must depend upon the honor 
of fellow employees. Every clerk who re- 
ceives a piece of registered mail receipts for 
it. He enters it upon a blank ecard or in a 

upon which he receives a signature 
from the next clerk by whom it is handled, 
even though both are working under the 
same roof. By that means a lost registered 
letter can be traced to the last person who 
signed for it. 

But in certain cases railway clerks and 
dispatching clerks in small post offices must 
enclose a blank receipt. addressed to them- 
selves, since it is impossible for receipting to 
be done always at trains. Often small-town 
banks send big shipments of money by reg- 
istered mail. When a shipment comes to the 
dispatching clerk at the post office he must 
send it out with a blank receipt and assume 
responsibility for it. Often he calls several 
fellow clerks to watch him place it in the 
pouch, lock it and send it out. 

Special-delivery mail is handled and dis- 
patched just the same as other mail, and it 
reaches the post office that is its destination 
no tnore promptly than an ordinary letter. 
All first-class mail is routed to its destina- 
tion, not by the shortest way, but in the 
quickest time. The only preference given 

ial-delivery letters is that they are 
placed on top of the letter bundles so that 
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they shall receive prompt attention at the 
post office to which they are addressed, 
where they are delivered by messenger in- 
stead of by carrier. 

Registered mail is often slower than ordi- 
nary first-class mail. It is against the rules to 
dispatch registered mail in a pouch to be 
caught by a moving train or on a train that 
discharges mail at the destination without 
stopping. Registered mail must be held for 
later trains that do stop. 

Catching pouches with mail cranes takes 
practice. Nearly everyone has seen it done, 
and the idea prevails that the clerk need only 
swing the crane out to a horizontal position. 
But the crane must be held at an angle ac- 
curately judged. It is easy for the railwa 
clerk to knock a pouch to the ground wit 
the point of the crane or let it slip after the 
crane has struck the pouch. The train leans 
on curves, and thus on a curve the crane 
must be held in a different position from the 
position in which it is held where the track is 
level. Even old-timers occasionally “miss a 
catch,” and that costs them demerits. After 
the crane strikes the pouch it must be swung 
down quickly so as to bring the pouch into 
the car before it has a chance to fall. The 
person who ties up the pouch for the catch 
waits until the train has gone to be sure that 
the pouch has been taken. 

Despite the alluring advertisements of 
correspondence schools the railway mail 
service and the post-office jobs hold little in- 
ducement for ambitious young men. Ad- 
vancement is slow; it follows a graded scale 
of service that requires most of a lifetime to 
bring a moderately good salary. 
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DRAWINGS BY 
PAUL MASON 


A WEINERT always felt that 
Fannie Bell was in some way 
responsible for the domestic 
science ordeal. Yet in her 
heart she knew she was not 
entirely fair to Edny’s chum. 
The truth is that Ma had 
never been able to warm to Fannie Bellas 
she had to Claudie’s friend Chuck Maguire. 
Chuck was the erstwhile wanderer who since 
his advent in Centerville had become so much 
a part of the Weinert family that Ma often 
wondered uncomfortably whether she did 
‘ not love the motherless eighteen-year-old 
boy as much as she loved Claudie, her son. 
ut with Fannie Bell it was different. 
For one thing Fannie Bell and Edny had 
known each other always; on that account 
the sudden, ardent and almost violent affec- 
tion that the two girls conceived for each 
other in their fourteenth year was a little 
disconcerting. Ma’s chief difficulty, however, 
was that Fannie Bell gave her “the fidgits.”’ 
PE cg ate om eg ot a 
ni oor nei r Ts. y, “that i 
that child’s in the house she ain't going to 
| oso into something like she did today, 
iftin’ the lid to my kettle and pipin’ up, 


7 you put in your cabbage, don’t 
you Mama ’t. She says it tastes so 
coarse. 


Mrs. Casey pursed her lips primly. 
“Mis’ Watson comes from very nice people, 
Mailing Eide comfort in Mrs. C 

i ittle comfort in Mrs. Caseys’ 
reply, Ma had si . “I know. I hadn’t 
ought to dislike the child for a thing like 
that. Well, mebbe it’s her queer idees that 
bother me so.” 

It is true that Fannie Bell had ideas. And 
Ma’s mind was not used to being jerked 
about in unknown fields. Only a day or two 
before Fannie Bell had astonis her. A 
very chill, rainy day it had been. “Mrs. 
Weinert, you dan’t object if Fdny and I go 
to Edny’s room and talk, do you?” she had 
sai 


“In there without a fire!” Ma had ex- 
claimed. ; 
“Yes, Mrs. Weinert. Prob’ly you didn’t 
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do it in your young days, but it’s so much 
more comfortable on a dark day to be in an 
awful gloomy room, all wra up, and 
just talk. You’re so shut off from the whole 
world. It’s so comf—” 

“Let’s!” Edny interrupted her. And in 
spite of Ma’s instinctive horror of so foolish 
a “notion” Fannie Bell had had her way. 

A few minutes later, swathed in a quilt 
on the floor of Edny’s cold room, Fannie Bell 
was ready to talk. On that particular day 
her discourse was hardly adequate to the 
dirgelike accompaniment of the rain on the 

dow pane. But Edny was not critical. 

“Edny,” her chum began energetically, 
“why do you call your mother ‘Ma?’ It ain’t 
nearly so elegant as ‘mother.’ Ma—mother 
says it ain’t. I'm going to say ‘mother’ to 
mine. Names have such an effect on me. I’ve 
noticed it lately. I just can’t bear to hear 
you always saying ‘Claudie,’ for instance. 
You really ought to say ‘Claude.’ That’s 
a beautiful name. I read a story once had a 
hero—” 

“But that ain’t his name,” objected Edny 
practically. “It’s Claudi-us, after grampaw.”’ 

“Edny, that doesn’t make one bit of 
difference. You ought to call anybody by 
the name that sounds the—the—O Edny, 
listen! Let’s not call each other by our every- 
day names any more. Let’s—your middle 
name is Dora, ain’t—isn’t it?” 

“No! Wish ’twas. It’s Dorine. Mis’ Casey 
gave me that name. I hate it!” 

Fannie Bell’s eyes opened wide. “Hate it? 
Why, Edny, it’s beautiful. Edny—no, Edna 
Lorine, Dorine. Isn’t that a dar-ling 
name! I just love it! Well, listen! I'll call you 
that all the time, and you call me by mine. 
Not Fannie Bell, but Frances Isabel.” 

Edny stared. “The hull thing?” 

“Whole thing, Edna—Dorine. I wisht you 
wouldn’t say hull. Words affect me so. 
Well, will you?” 

“Goodness, it’s so long! Fran-ces Isa-bel.”’ 

“Oh, not so stiff, Edmy—er—Dorine. 
Smooth, like this—Francesisabel. See?” 

Edny threw off her quilt and got up 
abruptly. “Well, maybe. But I’m hungry. 
Let’s go get some cookies.” 

Incredible as it may seem, the sensitively 
attuned Fannie Bell bounced upward and 
cried, “Oh, yes, let’s.”” ss 

Edny, it would appear, unlike Ma Weinert, 
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saw her chum’s ideas in true 
perspective. 

It was not many days later 
that domestic science began to 
— the air in the Weinert 

ome, and Ma began to feel 
that in some hidden way Fan- 
nie Bell was to blame. The 
two girls burst into the dining 
room one afternoon a-thrill 
with news. For once Edny was 
the more vocal. “Ma,” she 
cried, “they’re goin’ to put do- 
mestic science in the seventh 
grade!” 

Ma, who was busily stitching a long seam 
on the machine, answered vaguely, “Um- 
hum?” 

“Domestic science!” shouted Edny above 
the hum of the machine. 

Ma’s attention was still reluctant. Re- 
motely she echoed, “Science?” 

“Ma, stop! Listen! It’s cooking! In the 
seventh ie!” 

At last the machine ceased its whirring. 

“Oh! Cooking. Um-hum. That’s nice? 
How d’do, Fannie Bell; how are you today?” 

“Tn classes, Ma,” continued Edny with 
enthusiasm, “like the minister’s wife said 
they had in St. Joe. You wear aprons and 
everything.” 

“It’s a new departure,” Fannie Bell re- 
marked from the rocker on which she had 
draped herself with careless ease. “The 
superintendent made a speech about it this 
morning. He’s persuaded the board to do it. 
It’s all over the country now. And manual 
training. It’s full courses in the high school, 
but in the seventh grade it’s elementary. 


It’s to pre’ us.” 

Bewildered by Fannie Bell’s incoherent 
mixture of facts, Ma looked over her 
glasses and said benevolently, “Well!” 

“Then I can take it, can’t 1?” Edny broke 
in excitedly. 

“Take it?” Ma was still more confused. 
“Ts it something I have to decide?” 

“Domestic science,” Fannie Bell explained, 
quite in her element, “‘is an elective.” 

“A—a what?” - 

“Elective.” 

“You take it if you want, and you don’t 
if you want,” Edny added helpfully. “And 
I can, can’t I, Ma? And have a white apron 
with a bib—” : 

“And our own tea towels,” murmured 
Fannie Bell from the rocker. “I'll feather- 
stitch mine.” 

In due time domestic science, elementary, 
was installed in the seventh grade, and en- 
thusiasm for the new subject ran high in 
Centerville. From the first it was plain that 
Edny’s interest was far more fundamental 
than Fannie Bell’s. Fannie’s might rise to 
artistic rapture when dishes were to be gar- 
nished or when the table was to be made fes- 
tive with decorations, but with Edny food 
and the cooking of it was the thing. 

“Tt’s funny,” Ma remarked across the 
kitchen fence to Mrs. Casey. “She acts as 
much taken up with it as Fannie Bell does 
with her notions. Worries me. Like she was 
possessed, you might say. We'll be settin’ 
there eatin’, and all of a sudden she'll out 
with, ‘It’s too many, Ma. Too many to 
once.’ I'll say “Too many what?’ ‘Why, too 
many carbolated vas—’” 

“T know. One of them scientific expres- 
sions.” , 

“Yes. Well, she'll go on about it’s being too 
many dishes alike, like potatoes and sweet 
potatoes and corn maybe. Says it ain’ta 

meal. Well, then her Pa,—you 
know he wouldn’t scold Edny for anything 
on earth,—he’'ll come to me private and 


worry me not to change our ways and grum- 
ble about how, if they’re teachin’ ’em at 


school to not have enough to eat, it’s a pretty 
how-de-do and all. But I feel like I could 
stand all that if it wasn’t for her pes- 
terin’ me to have our in courses, 
you know, like mebbe instead of havin’ 
slaw she’ll want to have a lot 
of mixed-up stuff and call it 


a salad and eat it after we’ve 
got through supper—”’ 

“Certainly, I know,” said 
Mrs. Casey, sniffi 


ng. 

“And then the pie, have it 
to itself, and Pa’s coffee, why, 
have it to itself!” 


** Daughter, I never et 
nothing like it. That’s 
a fact!” 





“She ain’t a litile girl 
any more!” 


_the next morning, and preparations for the 
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“I know,” repeated Mrs.Cascy. 

“Well, 1 declare, Mis’ Casey, 
between her Pa’s bein’ so proud 
of. her and yet so afraid I’d 
take up with her notions and 
Claudie’s complainin’ it worries 
him not to know what’s comin’ 
on to the table, and both of 
’em bein’ de-termined not to 
hurt the child’s feelin’s, why, 
land o’ love, my head buzzes! 
Lately, theugh,’”’ Ma sighed 
hopefully, “I believe she’s be- 
gun to let up on us a little.” 

Edny’s letting up on them, however, was 
only the lull before the crisis. Midway in the 
term the earnest young teacher sent notes 
to the parents of her pupils with the request 
that “you allow your daughter, in order to 
learn self-reliance and to emphasize the 
principles of cooking, to prepare and serve 
one meal entirely alone.” 

After consideration the Weinerts rather 
welcomed thé teacher’s suggestion. For once 
they would rise to the occasion with a 
warmth that might atone for previous lack 
of sympathy. 

“You shall have everything just the way 
you want it,” Pa said. to Edny heartily. 
“And I'll keep your Ma out of the kitchen 
if I have to tie her to a chair.” 

“As if,” Ma objected, “it was me that’s 
been makin’ it hard for Edny!” 

Saturday was the day chosen for Edny’s 
undertaking. On Friday evening Fannie Bell 
appeared. “‘Mama isn’t feeling well, and she 
says you don’t mind, do you, Mrs. Weinert, 
if I go in with Edny on her dinner, because 
mama really doesn’t feel able to bother with 


‘“‘Why—” began Ma and stopped. She felt 
aggrieved. Surely an unfair advantage was 
being taken of her. 

Pa lowered his newspaper to come to her 
rescue. ‘How are you going to do that when 
your teacher said aaghelia that each of you 
was to get a dinner all alone?” = 

Fannie Bell was not disturbed. “Oh, our 
teacher’s real accommodating. I'll tell her it 
was necessary.” 

“It would be more fun to do it together,” 
- Edny, falling into line—Fannie Bell's 

ne. 

“And of course, Mrs. Weinert, it'll be . 
much easier for Edny if I help her,” Fannie 
Bell added. 

Ma’s conscience finally turned the scale. 
“T ought to be friendlier and nicer to the 
child than I am,” she said to herself. 

So it was decided that the dinner was to 
be a partnership affair. Fannie Bell lingered 
to t that there should be a guest. 
“We'll be serving, you see, and the table 
will look so much more stylish set for four.” 

Ma of course wanted Chuck. Edny ob- 
jected flatly. 

“Why, Edny Dorine, you funny child,” 
said Fannie Bell, “he’s the cu-test boy!” 

Cuteness did not move Edny, but when 
Ma reminded her that “that poor boy never 
tastes home cooking except when we ask 
him here,” Edny relented. 

Chuck then was to be the guest. Fannie 
Bell appeared at the Weinert home early 








































































dinner went on apace. At six o'clock that 
—— the dinner guest, wearing a new 
suit in honor of the occasion, knocked at the 
front door instead of whistling for Claudie 
as was his habit. Claudie, who let him in, 
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exclaimed at the new apparel. When Chuck 
entered the rarely used sitting room Ma also 
exclaimed. So did Pa; he did even more. He 
looked at the suit peeringly and said, 
““Humph! Spendin’ your wages soon as you 
get em, eh?” 

Feeling somewhat ill at ease, Chuck sat 
down in a yellow plush rocker poised peril- 
ously on a stationary base. He had never 
seen Ma Weinert looking quite so unlike 
herself; she was clad in severe black serge, 
and her hair was grimly frizzed above her 
face. He knew nothing of the strain Ma 
suffered from “havin’ that Fannie Bell 
child standin’ around the house all day 
dabbin’ at this and at that while Edny does 
most of the work.” But Chuck did know 
that he felt more and more a stranger in a 
strange land. The hot stove poured the odor 
of blacking generously into the room. Chuck 
cleared his throat. Then carefully, the better 
to preserve his balance in the yellow rocker, 
he lifted his new trousers slightly at the 
knee and crossed his legs, thus displaying 
new socks. 

“Silk?” challenged Pa loudly. 

Chuck blushed. “Well, I thought just 
once I’d—” 

He looked up in relief to see Edny and 
Fannie Bell standing. in the doorway, but, 
though relieved, he did not yet feel at home. 
He stared in astonishment at Edny. In her 
dark blue dress and fresh white apron, with 
her cheeks reddened by the kitchen heat, she 
was a tidy and alluring little person. Fannie 
Bell, also becomingly flushed, was saying 
with assurance, ‘“‘Good evening, everybody!” 
But Chuck had no eyes for Fannie Bell. It 
was Edny who held his fascinated gaze, 
“Little woman! Blamed if she ain’t!” he was 
thinking. “Here all of a sudden she ain’t a 
little girl any more!” 

The little woman lacked her companion’s 
assurance. She spoke breathlessly: “Well, 
it’s ready. Supper’s ready. You can come 
on: 

They rose and proceeded to the dining 
room. The table was primly festive. Knives, 
forks, spoons, glasses, napkins, geometri- 
cally placed according to directions, a bow] of 
geraniums and “sprangly” fern in the centre. 
Pa Weinert, glancing past Ma’s shoulder, 
saw no food. “Oh, they ain’t ready yet!” he 
remarked. 

“Sh-h! We're to set down. Things are to 
be brought in,” whispered Ma. 

“Oh, sure, sure, I forgot!’ And Pa added 
witheringly, ‘Style! Style!” 

While the two young cooks again disap- 
peared into the kitchen the family sat down 
and waited for the dinner to proceed. After 
a few minutes’ delay Edny returned bearing 
cream-of-tomato soup. It was plain to Chuck 
that the little woman had lost her last faint 
trace of assurance. Placing a bowl of soup 
before her mother, she burst out tremulously, 
“It’s curdled! ’Tain’t my fault. Fannie Bell 
forgets everything. She didn’t put in any 
soda!” 

“Now, now!” Ma said soothingly. “It'll 
taste just fine. Curdlin’ don’t affect the 
taste.” ‘ 

They tasted their soup in grave silence. 
The guest still struggled against restraint. 
As a rule when he ate at Claudie’s home 
Chuck was the life of the party, but tonight 
between acute sympathy for the nervous 
Edny and pugnacious aversion to poor Fan- 
nie Bell he was in no state to be entertaining. 

The second course happily more nearly 
approached a triumph. While Fannie Bell 
remained aloof Edny removed the soup 
plates and brought in an array of good 
things that drew forth hearty acclamations 
from the diners. True, the reception given 
the baked hen was a trifle embarrassing to 
Edny, who was obliged to admit, “Well, Ma, 
she cooked the hen for us. We haven't got 
to meats yet at school.” But the rice, the 
creamed onions, the peas and the biscuit 
would have done honor to cooks more ma- 
ture than they. The diners ate and asked for 
second portions. Nevertheless, even under 
showers of applause given her whenever she 
entered the room, Edny did not look happy. 
Chuck, searching his mind for bright con- 
versation, found it empty of anything except 
concern for the “little woman.” 

Ma too began to realize that matters in 
the kitchen were not as they should be, and, 
nagged by her conscience, she reproved her 
daughter. “Now, Edny, you be nice to 
Fannie Bell,” she said, ‘“and remember she’s 
your company.” 

“Company! Humph! Ain’t she supposed 
to he cook as much as I am?” 

“Edny!” 

The kitchen door closed emphatically. 
During the next few minutes Pa, Ma, Chuck 
and Claudie sat silent, watching the door 
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expectantly, for the second course had been 
removed. At last Pa wanted to know whether 
that was all. Ma assured him that a salad 
was coming. They waited. Pa pushed back 
his chair, fidgeting; he was never a patient 


waiter. 

_ Quite unexpectedly Chuck had an idea; 
it was not brilliant, * it was serviceable. 
“What’s the latest election news, Mr. 
Weinert?” 

_It worked flawlessly. Pa settled back in 
his chair and began to talk with great con- 
tentment. But Chuck and Claudie, though 
they assumed a listening attitude, did not 
hear his pronouncements. Their ears were 
distressed by the sounds proceeding from 
the kitchen. Could it be that some one was 
sobbing? Claudie’s anxious eye sought his 
mother’s. Under cover of Pa’s political dis- 
course Ma slipped away from the table. 

After another period of distress to Claudie 
and Chuck Ma reappeared, bearing in each 
hand a plate of salad. Depositing them, she 
returned for the other two, all the while 
murmuring, “I declare! I never did see— 
dear me, suz, I never—” 

The salad was beautiful to look at. Yet 
for some reason it received meagre apprecia- 
tion. ‘Give me plain chopped cabbage and 
onions with vinegar on it any day!” grumbled 


a. 

_ “Sh-h, don’t say a word,’ Ma admonished 
him. “Fannie Bell, she was to make the 
one and Edny thought she had, but 
she hadn’t, and Edny got awful upset. Go 
on and eat it.” 

Claudie alone felt sorry for Fannie Bell. 
“T’ll bet she feels worse about it than Edny 
does,” he defended her. 

“Tll bet she don’t,” retorted Chuck. 

“Well, I feel sorry for her anyway. Be- 
sides, we don’t need the dressing. I never saw 
anything prettier to look at than this salad 
is. I’ll tell her so. Oh, Fannie Bell! Anyway,” 
he added when she did not come, “she can’t 
help being like she is. If she could, she 
wouldn’t.”’ 

“You said a mouthful that time, old 
sport,’’ Chuck replied. 

At last when Pa’s endurance of “this long- 
drawn out foolishness’ was near exhaustion 
a dignified, sniffing young artist appeared 
and removed the plates. A little later Edny, 
stifling more sniffles, followed, bearing on a 
tray a quivering molded blancmange. It was 
as white as snow, and cherries gayly decked 
the top of it. Edny’s dessert bade fair to 
become the triumph of the evening. Her 
face brightened as she set the delectable 
concoction before her mother, and she spoke 
with returning cheerfulness. ‘““We’re going 
to get the dishes all ready to wash while 
you're eating the dessert.” 

Ma, having praised her efficiency, pre- 
pared to serve the triumph. 

The first taste brought a puzzled look of 
— from Chuck. Claudie’s face wore a 
defeated expression. Claudie was very fond 
of sweets. 

“Now what in thunder—” exploded Pa. 

“Sh-h, Pa, she’ll hear you!” 

‘““S flat! ’S flat as a dish of mush with the 
salt left out.” 

“Pa, hush, for the land’s sake! She only 
left’ out the flavor and prob’ly forgot the 
sugar, poor child.” 

“But it gags me!” 

“Listen!” cried Chuck. “I’ve got an idea. 
Let’s eat every bit of it; there ain’t any in 
the kitchen, is there, Mrs. Weinert? Well, 
then, let’s eat all of it so that she can’t ever 
find out it ain’t all right.” 

Claudie’s response was not only brotherly 
but immediate. “Sure! That’s a fine idea. 
That kid’s had a hard enough time for one 
day.” And he fell to heroically. 

a sighed, nerving herself. “Seems like I 
ain’t got any appetite left. Still, if she finds 
out, she’ll ery again.” 

“Rat all of this stuff? Have I got to?” 
This from Pa plaintively. Urged by all the 
others, he took up a spoonful of the jellylike 
white mixture, put it into his mouth and 
paused. His face settled into grim lines. 
Simultaneously his Adam’s apple moved 
upward slowly, then down with a spasmodic 
jerk. 

By repeating the process many times Pa 
managed to make away with his pudding. 
But he could by no means compete wit! 
Claudie and Chuck, who soon passed their 
saucers back hurriedly for a second helping. 

They were none too soon. The dessert had 
hardly been stowed away when the sounds 
of scraping dishes ceased and the kitchen 
door opened. The self-sacrificing family 
looked up to behold two girlish figures, one 
thin and tall, one round and sturdy, each 
wearing an abused white apron, and each 
bearing on her face traces of recent emotion. 


But the emotion, however recent, was quite 
gone. Smiles radiated from the reddened 
faces, beaming upon the astonished group at 
the table. Best of all the two figures stood 
with arms lovingly entwined. 

Chuck cried out, “Well, it may be eight 
p.M. by the clock, but I feel like the sun’s 
just rising on a brand new day!” 

“How'd you like my dessert?” Edny in- 
quired, sweetly ignoring Chuck. 

Pa rose hastily. As he did so Edny came 
closer. “Oh!” she exclaimed. “You didn’t 
leave us any!” 

“Well, that’s a fact, we ate every bite,” 
Claudie lamented brazenly. 
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Disappointment and pleasure struggled on 
Edny’s countenance. “Well, anyway you 
must have liked it awful well.” 

“Tt sure looks that way,” Chuck declared. 

Edny lifted her voice and called to her 
father, who was about to slip into the sitting 
room. ‘Pa, how did you like my dessert?” 

_ Ma held her head down to hide her mis- 
givings. But her husband swung round and 
answered manfully, “Daughter, I never et 
nothing like it. That’s a fact!” 

Edny beamed. Fannie Bell sighed placidly. 

“IT think, Edny,” observed Fannie Bell, 
“that after all our dinner was a great sue- 
cess!’ 


, PEMACONEAG 





DRAWINGS BY 
e W.F. STECHER 


ALPH McLEAN was boss 

| of the North Branch lumber 

drive, and Al Boynton, who 

could handle a canoe more 

cleverly than anyone else on 

the river, was the man who paddled him up 

and down along the drive. Together they 

stood on the old wooden dam at the foot of 

Sunfish Lake, gazing at the writhing sea of 

logs that the storm wind was driving in 

toward them. The nearest logs battered and 
strained against the bulwarks of the dam. 

Two hours before only a gentle ripple had 
stirred the surface of the lake, and the logs 
had been scattered here and there, too far 
from the dam to make sluicing feasible. At 
that time McLean had telephoned to the 
camp at Sourdnaquoig, the small dam three 
miles down the river, saying that there could 
be no sluicing done that day. Then suddenly 
low black clouds had darkened the sky. The 
lake rose up under the lash of the wind and 
crowded ten thousand logs against the boom 
that protected the dam. Under the strain the 
boom had given way, and now the great logs 
were jostling the trembling wooden barrier. 
A week before the dam had been condemned. 
It vibrated and groaned beneath the feet of 
the two men. 

Abruptly McLean spoke: “She won’t 
stand it. We’ll have to sluice.” 

He turned to the telephone box, which was 
nailed to a tree at the end of the dam and 
gave two long rings. To lessen the likelihood 
of log jams on the river below it was the 
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custom to open the water gates enough to 
raise the level of the stream three feet during 
sluicing. To do that, however, without warn- 
ing the men at Sourdnaquoig was not to be 
thought of, for they also must open gates to 
relieve the pressure on their dam. The men 
of the lower wangan had probably scattered; 
some were doubtless fishing in the small 
streams near by, others lying in their bunks, 
expecting no more sluicing until morning. 
No answer came to McLean’s call. He 
twirled the te!ephone crank impatiently, and 
a frown spread over his face as he listened in 
vain. He rang again and again, but no re- 
sponse came. Then he dropped the reeeiver 
and turned to Boynton. 

“The wind must have brought down a 
tree somewhere. and snapped a wire,’ he 
shouted. 

The only remaining way to communicate 
with the lower wangan was by messenger; 
and to reach Sourdnaquoig a messenger 
must either follow a winding difficult trail or 
run down the river through the swift water 
in a canoe. 

McLean spoke again soberly: ‘She can’t 
hold more than fifteen minutes without 
sluicing, I’m afraid. Could a man possibly 
make Sowdyquig in that time?” 

The question had already occurred to 
Boynton. He had frequently made the trip 
by carrying his canoe round Pemaconeag, 
the steep, rocky rapid through which no man 
had ever been known to pass in safety. But 
the portage alone required at least half an 
hour. Boynton reflected quickly. No man 
knew better than he the dangers of the river. 
He answered almost immediately, not 
boastfully, but with the quiet confidence of 
a man who has estimated the risk and ac- 
cepts it in the performance of his duty: 

“Open the gates part way to give me a lit- 
tle extra water and I’ll make it. After I’ve 
been gone ten minutes open her wide. I'll 
reach the dam in time to get the men ready 
for it.” 

With a final hasty glance at the scurry- 
ing clouds and the logs he turned from 
McLean and ran to the small canoe that lay 
overturned at the edge of the dam. Already 
McLean was opening the gates. The canoe 
man carried his light craft to the sluice 
through which the logs were run from the 


The big timber was tossed from one sunken rock to another 
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level of the lake to the big pool below the 
gorge. The men of the drive gathered round 
to watch him go. 

Just enough water was running in the 
sluice to float the canoe. Boynton climbed 
in, set the pole where he could reach it eas- 
ily, seized the paddle and, balancing himself, 
called to the man who was holding the stern 
to let go. Instantly he shot downward 
through the sluice at a rate that made the 
trees on either side seem to leap past him up- 
stream. He had often done that before for the 
mere exhilaration of it. This time his face was 
stern and set. 

Almost as soon as he struck the river and 
before the canoe had recovered its balance 
after its wild plunge from the sluice he sank 
his paddle deep into the water. With strong 
strokes he drove the slender craft into the 
flood that was coming down from the opened 
dam. In five minutes he had reached Am- 
bagenus Rips, and presently he was paddling 
down the long stretch of swift water that 
leads to Pemaconeag. 

Soon he came in sight of the big rapid. 
Ahead the black surface was covered with 
patches of white. Heavy clouds had dropped 
low, and a duskiness like twilight hung over 
the river. The roar of the water blended with 
the crashing growl of thunder. A short way 
ahead on the right shore he could see the 
twisted hemlock that marked the beginning 
of the portage. 

He stood up and scanned the river ahead. 
Near each shore jagged rocks broke the 
rush of the water and hurled spray into the 
the air. In the middle, where there were 
fewer breaks in the surface, the water poured 
down in a long tawny wave. Boynton drop- 
ped to his knees and, thrusting his paddle in 
deep, directed his canoe toward that point. 
For an instant it hung on the submerged 
rocks at the head of the rapid; then the yel- 
low wave swept it over and dropped it 
swiftly into the racing water below. The 
churning swirls danced up to the gunwales; 
cross currents and whirlpools swung it from 
side to side while Boynton, wielding his pad- 
dle mightily, strove to avoid the rocks and to 
keep in the channel. 

With the speed of a flying bird he came to 
another quick drop. Again the canoe slid 
over on a long curling wave and rushed into 
the foam of an eddy. Suddenly the bow rode 
high on a rock; the stern sank, and water 
poured over the gunwales, but Boynton’s 
paddle flashed into the swirling water and 
broke the grip of the river. 

Twisting and squirming, the canoe ran the 
gantlet of a long succession of rocks. The 
flood carried it on and down like a wild 
thing in flight. Boynton’s paddle became al- 
most useless in the roaring confusion. Water 
swashing over the sides drenched him and 
filled his eyes with spray, but he continued 
to thrust his paddle from side to side to ward 
his craft from the rocks. Over another quick 
drop the canoe plunged, and then straight 
ahead rose a curling wave that fell away in a 
smother of foam. Boynton braced himself. 

The craft touched on the half-covered 
ledge below,-shivered and stopped abruptly. 
The water raced by it. A log caught in the 
rocks just below the surface was holding 
the canoe precariously balanced. Boynton 
dropped the paddle and seized his pole, but 
before he could use it the canoe careened 
sharply, swung broadside to the current and 
shot forward over the brink of an abrupt 
three-foot fall. It landed with a crash on the 
rocks below, and the water rushed through 
long gashes in the canvas. For a moment it 
hung at the surface, then it sank and was 
swept into deep water. 

Boynton threw himself forward and seized 
the nearest rock. As he drew himself up from 
the water he turned just in time to see the 
canoe drawn below the surface. 

Boynton studied the situation carefully. 
He had scarcely room to stand on his rock, 
the surface of which was only a few inches 
above the water, and there was no other 
rock near enough to be reached by jumping. 
The tremendous force of the current ban- 
ished all hope of swimming successfully; in a 
few seconds he would be dashed against the 
rocks or drawn beneath the surface by the 
undertow. He peered through the gloom at 
the dim shore line, hoping to see one of the 
men from the lower wangan, but the recur- 
rent flashes of lightning revealed only the 
swaying trees and the churning water. 

The water was rising as the river responded 
to the opened gates at the Sunfish dam. No 
doubt McLean, counting on his safe arrival 
at Sourdnaquoig, had already begun to sluice, 
and soon thousands of logs would come 
crashing down the river on the crest of the 
high water. Great forty foot timbers would 
tear down the rapids, up-ending and plung- 


ing with terrible force. McLean would be 
struck down and buried under tons of lumber. 

Even as he gazed up the rapid a log 
reared its brown length near him and swung 
in a majestic semicircle close to his head. 
Instinctively he raised the pole to protect 
himself, but the log dropped harmlessly into 
the eddy and swept onward. Boynton looked 
up the river. Near the head of the swift 
water bobbing forms appeared. The sluicing 
had begun; the logs were coming. 

With a twist of his pole the canoe man 
turned aside a log that lunged toward his 
rock, but he nearly lost his footing in the 
effort. Another log seemed to be descending 
upon him. He caught it and with a mighty 
heave pushed it away. 

Suddenly at the head of the rapids the 
very bed of the river seemed to rise up. The 
water was rushing down in a great seething 
wave. Hundreds of logs were plunging along 
on its crest, tossing and bounding over the 


rocks, rearing and up-ending ana sweeping | 


everything before them in a solid phalanx. 

In advance of the army of oncoming tim- 
bers, just on the edge of the little fall that 
had been Boynton’s undoing, a big saw log 
hesitated for an instant before making the 
plunge. Ponderously it rolled over the fall, 
sank into the deep water of the eddy and 
bobbed up near Boynton’s rock. An inspira- 
tion born of danger came to the canoe man; 
he jumped to the broad back of the log and 
balanced himself near the thick end. At once 
the log broke free from the eddy and whirled 
along in the current. As it rolled under him 
Boynton shifted his feet and worked desper- 
ately with his pole to avoid the rocks. The 
big timber was tossed from one sunken rock 
to another, but Boynton held fast and was 
carried rapidly downward. 

Ahead he could see the last steep pitch of 
the rapid; beyond it lay the Sourdnaquoig 
dead water and the dam. Before he could 
devise any plan his log bore down on the 
yellow tumbling wave and with a thud the 
front end struck a ledge at the brink of the 
fall. Boynton felt himself hurled violently 
forward. The pole flew from his hands, and 
one leg slipped into the water, but with a 
desperate lunge he caught the log with his 
hands and pulled himself up again. 

The resistless sweep of the water whirled 
the huge stick round and rolled it over the 
brink. With flying feet Boynton held his 
place for a dizzy moment, but as the log 
tumbled over the edge he slipped and was 
flung forward like a chip into the eddy below. 
As he fell he thought of the undertow, and 
he swung his arm over the log as it surged 
up beside him. For a few seconds he clung 
there, half stunned and very weak, with the 
water sucking and dragging at his legs. 

Thinking of the avalanche of lumber that 
would soon crash down upon him if he re- 
mained where he was, he struck out with his 
legs and, partly pushing against the rocks, 
worked nimself away from the eddy. As the 
sluggish current caught his big pine log he 
turned; he had been just in time. With a roar 
louder than the seething rush of the rapid, 
the front rank of the logs leaped down the 
falls and churned the oul to yellow foam. 

Again he thought of the urgent need of 
warning the men at Sourdnaquoig. Wearily 
he drew himself up on his log. Beside him 
floated a small piece of driftwood; he gath- 
ered it in and, using it as a paddle, propelled 
his pine stick through the short striv cf 
dead water that led to the Sourdnaquoizg 


am. 

Slowly he approached the point from which 
a heavy double boom extended at an angle 
with the river bank to the centre of the dam. 
Abandoning his log, he ran along the boom. 
The water was already high, and the logs 
were steadily swarming in. As he drew near 
he saw dimly the low-framed wangan on the 
hillside a hundred yards from the river. 

He yelled hoarsely as he ran, “Juneau! 
Hey, Juneau!” 

Several men appeared at the door of the 
wangan and hurried down the path to the 
dam, shouting to their comrades as they came. 

“Open the water gate! Sluice!’ Boynton 
shouted. 

At a glance they took in the situation. 
Juneau, the boss of the wangan, ran with 
two men at his heels to open the gates. The 
others scattered along the booms with their 
long poles, and the sluicing began in earnest. 
Gradually the logs were fed through, the 
water lowered, and the danger passed. 

Boynton was sitting on the bank with his 
feet dangling in the water. He seemed ab- 
sorbed in the sluicing and unmindful of the 
rain that was now spattering on his uncov- 
ered head. Juneau gazed at him curiously. 

“Where’s ya canoe?” he demanded. 

“At Pem’coneg,” replied Boynton. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 
BORROWING TROUBLE is bad enough; 
lending it to your neighbors is worse. 


The World rewards not him above the Rest 
Who Did It First, but him who Does It Best. 


WEIGH A THING or measure it and you 
think you have determined its value, but the 
most ‘precious things of life you can neither 
weigh nor measure. Experience is the only 
scales that will determine their worth. 


A FAMOUS EDUCATOR in a recent ad- 
dress made the following significant remark 
on the value of sport: “It was said a century 
ago that the battle of Waterloo had been won 
on the playing fields of Eton. There are vic- 
tories other than those of war that are won 
on playing fields—in self-restraint, in coép- 
eration with others and in making that 
rounded character which contributes so 
much to our citizenship.” 


IT IS A WELL-KNOWN HABIT of gulls 
and some other birds that feed in part on 
shellfish to carry clams to a considerable 
height and then drop them on some hard 
surface to break the shell. A man on the 
Board Walk at Atlantic City was struck on 
the head with such force by a clam that a 
gull had dropped that he was knocked down 
and for a little while was unconscious. It is 
an interesting question whether instinct or 
intelligence impelled the gull to drop the 
clam just at that moment. 


WHAT IS A HOME WORTH? Criminolo- 
gists, says a writer in a New York news- 

aper, can give the answer. Criminals rarely 

ave a home unless it is a home of the wrong 
kind. Parents who want their children to 
grow up right should learn: (1) that the or- 
dinary person will always reflect his earlier 
life and the example he has received at home; 
(2) that, if a child has no respect for his home, 
he will have no respect for anything else; 
(3) that a home that has not religion for its 
basis has no meaning, no security and no 
power; and (4) that the home is the founda- 
tion of the community; nations that forget 
that truth will not endure. 


GIRLSCOUTS HEADQUARTERS in New 
York announce that almost four thousand 
Girl Scouts passed tests as cooks last year. 
“Contrary to the usual opinion, not camp- 
ing but home-making is the chief Girl Scout 
activity,” says the national director. ‘“Cook- 
ing heads the list of the fifty-five things for 
which merit badges were awarded, and 3,764 
girls passed the examination under a domes- 
tic-science teacher. That means that nearly 
four thousand girls know among other things 
how to build and regulate a fire in a coal or 
wood stove, how to select meat and prepare 
it for broiling, roasting or stewing and how 
to plan the menus for a family, using left- 
overs for at least three dishes.” 


A FEW MONTHS AGO Mr. Imbrie, Amer- 
ican vice consul in Persia, was murdered by 
fanatical natives. After courteous but vigor- 
ous representations by the United States 
government Persia agreed to punish the 
guilty, to pay an indemnity of $60,000 to 
Mr. Imbrie’s widow and to bear the cost of 
sending the dead man’s body to this country 
on an American warship. The last item 
estimated at $110,000, the United States 
government has now offered to convert into 
a trust fund to educate Persian youth in this 
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country. Heaping coals of fire in that way is 
not common — nations, but it is the 
kind of thing that brings the hat off when 
the Stars and Stripes go by. 
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INCOME-TAX PUBLICITY 


OW that the books of the income-tax 
collectors have been opened to the 
public, according to the will of Con- 

gress, and now that the newspapers, or some 
of them, have informed their readers what a 
number of supposedly prosperous persons 
paid in direct taxes last year, it is timely to 
inquire what ends the publicity has served. 
Congress in taking the action that it did take 
broke faith with the income-tax payers, who 
have again and again been assured by the 
government that their returns would be 
treated as confidential reports to the tax 
office. It is reasonable to suppose that Con- 
gress had in view some real and useful pur- 
pose that would justify its violation of the 
privacy that had hitherto been preserved. 
Unfortunately no such purpose appears. 
The act of Congress has been inaccurately 
described as socialistic. It is not. There is 
nothing in socialistic theory or practice that 
recommends a general publication of every 
citizen’s private affairs. In Australia and 
New Zealand, where government has done 
many things that are clearly and deliberately 
socialistic, no one has suggested na the 
income-tax books to the eyes of the inquisi- 
tive. It is possible that something of the 
kind might be tried in Russia, if anyone 
there any income that could be depended 
upon. But if it were done there, it would be 
for the purpose of taking the disclosed in- 
come away as promptly as possible; and we 
are sure that Congress did not have thatend 
in view. If anyone is evading the tax, it can 
be determined in proper legal ways. If fraud 
is general, a committee of Congress can 
examine the returns and suggest changes 
in the law to meet the case. The gov- 
ernment accomplishes nothing that is of 
the slightest value to it by making pub- 
lic the financial affairs of private citizens. 
Nor does the action really accomplish 
even that, for the legitimate exemptions 
and the investments in tax-exempt se- 
curities are often so large as to make the 
tax payments no indication at all of a man’s 
real income. If anything is gained except 
the satisfying of a human but impertinent 
curiosity, we do not know what it is. Nor 
does it appear that there is nearly so much 
of that curiosity as Congress or the news- 
papers supposed. No one has paid much at- 
tention to the lists that the 2 ub- 
lished. As a piece of news the whole thing 
was not worth the space it took. Few persons 
bothered themselves to go to the tax office 
and look up the returns of their neighbors. 
American men and women have more 
decency than Congress gave them credit for. 
Most of them have enough to occupy their 


minds without prying into other people’s 


business. 
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LUXURY 


OME of the commonest things are the 
hardest to define. Everyone knows a 
house when he sees one, but few persons 

can define a house. Nearly everyone thinks 
he knows what a luxury is, but not everyone 
can define it. If you were to try to make up 
a list of things that could be called luxuries, 


you would be puzzled to know just what to, 


include and what to leave out. 

To begin with, what is a luxury to one 
person may be a necessary, a comfort or a 
decency to some one else. A hat seems to be 
a necessary or at least a comfort to most 
men, but many of our young men are finding 
that they can get along as comfortably with- 
out hats as with them. Shall we therefore 
put hats into the class of luxuries? Diamonds 
seem to furnish a clearer case, yet diamonds 
have important mech. nical uses. Besides, 
the same kind of custom that prescribes a 
hat for a well-dressed man prescribes a dia- 
mond ring for a bride-elect. 

On the other hand, there is such a thing as 
a luxurious use of the commonest necessaries 
of life. Milk is a necessary, but to take a 
milk bath as a supposed beautifier would be 
to make a luxurious use of milk. Coal is cer- 
tainly a necessary, but almost any person 
except the very poorest can keep his house 
unnecessarily warm and thereby make a 
luxurious use of coal. Sugar is a valuable 
food, yet in the form of too much confection- 
ery it is undoubtedly consumed luxuriously 
by people in all walks of life. 

On the whole it is better not to try to make 


up a list of things that can always be called 
luxuries. A better plan is to try to distin- 
guish between a reasonable and a luxurious 
use of things. A reasonable use includes much 
more than what is absolutely necessary to 
life, health or even physical comfort, though 
it would include that as a matter of course. 
It also includes whatever the customs of the 
time approve and the great mass of the citi- 


zens practice. In warm weather shoes are- 


not necessary to life, to health or to comfort, 
yet the great mass of our people wear them 
and it would be almost universally regarded 
as improper for a grown person to appear in 
a public place without them. In this country, 
therefore, wearing shoes would have to be 
classed as a reasonable use of wealth; but in 
some countries shoes of any kind would be as 
ostentatious as would be in this country 
wearing shoes of gold or of a design that had 
no possible use except to attract attention. 
To insist on having a new pair of shoes every 
day would be an unreasonable or luxurious 
use of wealth. A reasonable use of things 
must therefore include every use that is 
necessary to life, health, comfort or efficiency, 
and in addition whatever is necessary m 
the age and country in which we live to 
preserve the good opinion of the mass of 
the citizens, though not of small cliques 
or “smart sets.”’ Anything beyond that is 
luxury. 
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TRIFLES 


T seems as if to some persons there were no 
trifles. They take serious things seriously 
of course. They toil energetically, ardent- 

ly, in pursuit of the greater objects of their 
lives, and they may or may not attain those 
objects. But they bestow the same energy 
and the same ardor upon slighter matters. 
They take their recreation, they follow their 
oe sports, with set lip and earnest eye. 
Their talk is always solemn, always positive, 
always leading somewhere. They cannot un- 
derstand a different attitude in any one. 

Then there are people who go to the other 
extreme and make a trifle of the most im- 
portant matters of the world. They are 
always gay, always light-hearted, no matter 
what misfortunes befall them. They brush 
off mishaps and difficulties from their souls 
as they brush off dust and straws from their 
garments. Even great troubles are somehow 
evaded or looked at from their trifling as- 
pect till they seem insignificant and there- 
fore easier to be borne. 

Such people do not accomplish great 
things in the world. There are days when 
they irritate us, when they make our own 
accomplishment seem as trifling as theirs; 
but as between the two extremes it is per- 
haps more agreeable to live with the triflers 
than with those to whom life is a thing of too 
ponderous earnestness. There is a certain 
charm about daffing the world: «-‘de and 
bidding it pass. 

In this matter of trifles as in many -ther 
things the mean is as desirable as it is diffi- 
cult to hit. When there is real work to be 
done drop the trifling mood. Give every 
ounce of ardor that is in you to doing the 
work that is to be done; every ounce will not 
be a bit too much to get results that will 
endure and satisfy. Then when the work is 
done be ready to trifle with the lightest. Lie 
in the sunshine, relax your whole soul, give 
yourself up tothat pure-hearted jollity which 
is the best map for great achieve- 
ment when the time comes. From one aspect 
or another everything may be seen as a 
trifle; yet it cannot be denied that when we 
stop and think to the bottom of the merest 
trifle it may be enormous in suggestion and 
significance, may lead to the end of the 
world. 

° 8 


THE BRITISH ELECTION 


HE politics of Great Britain are im- 
mensely interesting just now. We are 
watching the attempt of a young and 
vigorous party, the rank and file of which is 
made up almost entirely of the wage-earning 
class, to bring about social and economic 
changes that can be described only as 
revolutionary. Nor is our interest merely 
that of curious onlookers at a lively political 
spectacle. We are still near enough the 
British in our institutions, in our industrial 
organization and in our habits of thought to 
make it certain that what goes on in Britain 
will have a deep influence on our own po- 
litical development. 
The Laber party, though beaten de- 


cisively enough in the late election, has ac- 
complished much during the last year. Mr. 
MacDonald has proved that a Labor gov- 
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ernment is not necessarily an incompetent 
or a dangerous government. He does not 
deny, nor do his supporters deny, that the 
party a ends that are fairly to be 
described as revolutionary; but he has con- 
vinced Great Britain that the party means 
to go about the business in a strictly con- 
stitutional way. The British are not always 
averse to revolutions, but they want them 
brought about not by violent but by legal 
methods. Moreover, Taber has nearly suc- 
ceeded in driving the Liberals out of the 
game. It is extremely doubtful whether the 
old party of Gladstone will ever recover its 
vitality. Labor is now the opposition party. 
When the Tories’ time comes to go out an 
will go in, and it will go in pledged to travel 
far in the direction of socializing both gov- 
ernment and industry. We cannot close our 
eyes to the fact that our own politics will be 
deeply affected by the conduct of the British 
Labor party and by the influence its exam- 
me will have on organized and self-conscious 
bor in the United States. 

The Tories are apparently in power for a 
number of years. Yet there is already dis- 
affection in their ranks. Mr. Baldwin, the 
premier, has offended the extreme Conserv- 
atives by ignoring or giving only inconspicu- 
ous posts to their chief leaders—. Curzon, 
the Earl of Derby, Lord Salisbury. The most 
important offices in his cabinet go to men 
who were supporters of Mr. — George 
and his coalition government. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain turns Lord Curzon out of the 
Foreign Office, Lord Birkenhead is Secre- 
tary for India, Mr. Winston Churchill, who 
for many years wore the Liberal label, and 
whom all dyed-in-the-wool Tories call a 
party traitor, becomes Chanceltor of the Ex- 
chequer. The only thing that could be more 
startling than the choice of Mr. Churchill 
would be an invitation to Mr. Lloyd George 
to a seat in the cabinet! 

The only possible explanation of Mr. 
Baldwin’s choice of ministers is this: he has 
made up his mind that extreme conservatism 
is “played out.’”’ He dares not form a minis- 
try of “die-hards.” He needs all the brains, 
all the tact and all the political. flexibility 
and skill that he can find on his side of the 
House. He must so order things as to get his 
share of the crumbling Liberal vote. To lose 
it all to Labor would be fatal; whereas the 
ultra-Conservatives must follow him whether 
they like it or not. When Mr. Baldwin threw 
away a sizable majority last year and em- 
barked on an unpopular general election 
with “protection” as his battle ery everyone 
said he had shown himself to be an inex- 
perienced and reckless politician. But he is 
learning. He does not mean to throw away 
his present majority by tying himself to the 
aristocrats of the extreme right. His course 
in office, like that of Mr. MacDonald, is 
directed to keeping the country together, to 
diminishing so far as possible the inevitable 
jealousies and enmities of the various social 
classes and to winning the confidence of the 
voters instead of coercing or browbeating 
them. ite 


AFTER THE BATTLE 


IKE the British election of October 29, 
our own Presidential contest, which was 
determined only six days later, was a 

three-party affair. But, although the British 
election seems to have satisfied most ob- 
servers that the Liberals will soon be ex- 
tinct and that the British people are getting 
ready to divide once more into two approxi- 
mately equal parties, the American election 
leaves the political situation still fluid. No 
one knows whether there will be two or three 
parties in the field in 1928. 

The Republicans have come out of the bat- 
tle in far better condition than either of their 
opponents. President Coolidge has received 
.a gratifying vote of confidence, the party 
has control—apparently—of both houses of 
Congress; and, honk there is still a consid- 
erable lack of discipline and a considerable 
divergence of individual opinion within the 
party it seems likely to present under the 

esident’s leadership a fairly strong front 
during the next four years. If in the future 
our politics come to divide us sharply into 
conservatives and radicals, the Republican 
party seems pretty sure to become the chosen 
vehicle of conservative opinions. 

In our three-party election the Progres- 
sives under the personal leadership of Mr. 
La Follette corresponded roughly to the 
British Labor party; but unlike British La- 
bor they failed to settle themselves firmly in 
second place. That is perhaps because their 
organization was a hurried and makeshift 
aftair; because they expressed only a vague 
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sentiment of dissatisfaction and protest and 
formed, not a real party, but a loosely co- 
herent coalition of separate groups united 
for a moment in support of a single leader. 
Mr. La Follette says that the Progressive or- 
ganization will remain, and that in time it 
will become one of the two major parties of 
the nation. There is not much in the election 
returns to confirm his opinion, unless the 
party can find a definite and significant issue 
—such an issue as British Labor has found 
and from which it has prospered. 

‘The Cemocratic party, badly beaten as it 
was, is by no means in such a state of col- 
lapse as British Liberalism is. Its hold on the 
South is not shaken, and in many local con- 
tests in the North it showed great strength. 
Some persons might incline to predict that it 
will by degrees absorb the progressive and 
radical vote and again divide the electorate 
with a conservative Republican party, but 
the same fires of passion that blazed up in 
the New York convention seem to be still un- 
extinguished. Mr. Davis, the compromise 
candidate, is swept aside, but the hostile ele- 
ments in the party that rallied round Mr. 
McAdoo and Governor Smith are still un- 
reconciled, and ‘the electién has not dis- 
turbed the political importance of either of 
the men. Indeed, it has aggrandized Gover- 
nor Smith. At present, therefore, the pros- 
pect for a united Democratic party is not 
good. It is that internal weakness which 
renders the Democracy of such doubtful 
value as the representative of radical views, 
and that makes a strong third party, whether 
it be the Progressive or another, a quite pos- 
sible. contender in 1928. 

No forecaster who has any respect for his 
reputation as a prophet will venture to pre- 
diet in any greater detail the future course of 
American politics. 
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The Christmas Number 


appears next week. It will contain 
the first chapter of Coasts of Peril, 
our stirring new serial story for boys; 
Rescuing Pansy, a delightful tale of 
a mill worker who was not what she 
seemed; Christmas at the Top o’ 
the World, a vivacious account of a 
woman's ride in an Arctic dog sledge; 
the Quilt-of-the-Cloth-of-Gold, a 
domestic story with both humor and 
charm; and Coots, a thrilling tale of a 
clever horse. It will be dressed in a 
Historic Milestone Cover representing 
in brilliant color Penn’s famous treaty 
with the Indians. The artist is 
Arthur E. Becher. 

















CURRENT EVENTS 


ESIDES voting for President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Governors, Representatives in 
Congress, Senators and many less important 
Officials the citizens of many states were 
called upon to determine some interesting 
legislative policies by referendum. In Massa- 
chusetts the voters favored a state liquor- 
enforcement law by a small majority, but 
voted strongly against the proposed child- 
labor amendment. Michigan and Washing- 
ton defeated laws intended to prohibit pri- 
vate and parochial schools, and Michigan de- 
feated a state income tax. Several states 
approved the plan of taxing sales of gasoline, 
money from which is to be expended on 
the roads. Missouri defeated a workman’s 
compensation act. Nebraska defeated the 
proposal to abolish the party “circles” on 
primary ballots. California voted to legalize 
boxing contests but against the purchase and 
operation by the state of water-power proj- 
ects. Colorado voted down a measure pro- 
viding for a soldiers’ bonus. On the whole 
the voters showed themselves critical of new 
legislation. They rejected at least two out of 
every three proposals submitted to them. 


o 


Hp na PRESIDENT has appointed a board 
of nine men to investigate and report on 
the agricultural conditions in this country. 
Mr. R. D. Carey, who was once governor of 
Wyoming, is the chairman. Among the other 


members are Mr. Bradfute, president of 
the Farm Bureau Federation; Mr. Taber, 
master of the Grange; Mr. Bixby, president 
of the National Live Stock Association; Mr. 
Barrett, chairman of the National Board of 
Farm Organizations; and Mr. Thatcher, 
director of the New York experiment sta- 
tions. 
e 


T is announced from New York that the 
soviet government of Russia has agreed 
through its department of agriculture to put 
fifteen thousand acres of land at the disposal 
of a group of Americans for fifteen years. 
The Americans are to maintaimr a farm and 
agricultural school for the purpose of intro- 
ducing our farm methods and farm machin- 
ery to the Russian peasantry. The land is in 
the Kuban province of southern Russia. 


eo 


Y the death of Senator Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, which followed fast on the 
deaths of Senators Brandegee and Colt, the 
organization of the Senate will be profoundly 
afiected. Senator Lodge and Senator Bran- 
degee were among the most influential lead- 
ers on the Republican side, and they were 
particularly conspicuous in the fight against 
the ratification of the Versailles treaty. Mr. 
Lodge was floor leader of the Senate, of 
which he had been a member for thirty-one 
years, and chairman of its committee on 
foreign affairs. It is believed that Senator 
Borah will succeed him in the latter post. 


S 


eral (including the King and the 
Queen) and Parishave had another chance 
to see baseball played by experts. The New 
York “Giants” and the Chicago ““‘White Sox” 
made the trip for the laudable purpose of in- 
troducing the “king of games” to a benighted 
Europe. The newspaper reports say that the 
crowds that attended the games were princi- 
pally made up of Americans temporarily 
abroad, and that neither London nor Paris 
gave any evidence of becoming aware of the 
educational opportunity within their reach. 
The English found the game monotonous and 
dull, without half enough free hitting and 
running; and the French were astonished to 
learn that the players received epormous 
salaries, since in half the efforts they made to 
hit the ball they completely failed! 
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HE WAHABIS, who are still in posses- 

sion of Mecca, have set themselves to re- 
form the morals and manners of the degen- 
erate Moslems whom they found there. They 
have forbidden by edict the use of tobacco, 
and they intend, so it is reported, to forbid 
silk garments. Meanwhile they have dis- 
patched a force to Jeddah, where King Ali is 
intrenched, and there is some likelihood of 
an early battle. An Englishman, Mr. St. John 
Philby, political adviser to the government 
of Trans-Jordania, is said to be in Jeddah 
trying to get a chance to mediate between 
Ali and his Wahabi enemies. 


oS 


‘OST observers on the spot in China look 
Vii on the defeat of General Wu and the 
return to power of the leaders of the Anhui 
party as favorable to the increased influence 
of Japan in Chinese politics. From the cloud 
of obscure and often contradictory dispatches 
we infer that Wu is in flight, that some of his 
supporters in central China announce their 
determination to keep up the fight against 
the Anhuis, and that the old Anhui chief, 
Tuan Chi-jui, rather than General Feng or 
Chang Tso-lin, may be the official head of 
the new régime at Pekin. China will make no 
progress toward unity or national dignity 
either under his control or Chang’s. 
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HE commission that is to try to deter- 

mine the disputed boundary between UI- 
ster and the Irish Free State has been 
eppointed. Since the Ulster government re- 
fused to select a member to represent it, the 
British government by act of Parliament has 
stepped in and named Mr. J. R. Fisher, former 
editor of a well-known Belfast newspaper, 
the Northern Whig. Mr. John MacNeill repre- 
sents the Free State, and the third member is 
Mr. Justice Feetham of South Africa, an able 
man with much experience as a mediator 
in similar disputes and as nearly impartial 
as anyone could possibly be. Owing to the 
long-standing jealousies of the two sections 
the task of the commission is immensely dif- 
ficult, but everyone will hope for a satisfac- 
tory adjustment of the question. 
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THE HEROES 
OF TO-DAY 
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SCOUT HOWARD L. BURR 


1 Seywecd Cal-papeneherew ile 
. w was on whi 
two boys, Fernandez and 
John Joseph were in the water. 
Fernandez sank and Joseph went 
to his rescue and was grasped about 
the neck, Both were in danger of 
drowning. Burr broke off a willow 
branch, extended it to Joseph and 
pulled him in. He then dived for 
Fernandez, located the body, but 
didn’t have strength to pull him in. 
Burr called to somemen, begging 
them to help get the body, but 
they refused. With his knowledge 
of First Aid, he believed he could 
have resuscitated Fernandez if the 
men had helped bring in the body. 
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The Remington Arms 
Company presents the 
Remington Award for 
Heroism—a Scout Knife 
with shield engraved as 
above—to each winner ot 
the Heroism Medal, 














“—a knife and 
it’s a Remington” 


A REMINGTON KNIFE is just the thing to give for 
Christmas, 

If there’s one place where quality counts more than in 
another it’s in a knife. 

The name Remingion guarantees the quality to begin 
with —everybody knows that. And the knife delivers the 
quality—strong blades that are sharp and stay sharp. 

Back of every Remington Knife is the Remington repu- 
tation for doing things right. And the 108 years of Rem- 
ington’s development in the art of tempering, hardening 
and working steel. 

Remington brought to the knife industry a new willing- 
ness to put quality into knives and an ability to do it. 

For Christmas—the “Official Knife—Boy Scouts of 
America.” It’s a sturdy knife with large, properly shaped 
cutting blade, screw driver, punch blade, can opener and 
cap lifter. It’s useful a dozen times a day around the 
camp or work bench. 





Remington Arms Co., Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 


The Remington Model 
12 Repeating Rifle 
-22 Calibre 
A fine, well-made, accurate 
rifle—good fortarget practice 

or picking off the pests. 


RS 3333 






Shoots .22Short, .22 Long and Remington “Official 
22 Long Rifle cartridges, Knife—Boy Scouts of 
Write for circular. rel 
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THE CAT WITH A BAD 
HABIT 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


LIZABETH moved away and left her 
cat behind her. It was a white Angora 
eat, and Elizabeth gave her to Aunt 

Belle because Aunt Belle.is so kind and good. 

“The cat is a loud mewer,” Elizabeth 
explained, “but that is her only bad habit.” 

The cat was indeed a loud mewer. Aunt 
Belle never heard a cat like her. She used 
to stand in the middle of the floor and 
“me-ow” and “me-ow” and “me-ow’’ just 
for fun. She used to curl up in front of the 
fire to take a nap; but before she shut her 
eyes she used to “me-ow” and “me-ow” 
and “ME-OW” just for fun. 

Cat bedtime, cat nap time, cat breakfast- 
luncheon-dinner time, cat bath time, mouse- 
catching time, any time, all the time, Aunt 
Belle’s cat used to “ME-OW”’ and “ME-OW” 
and “ME-OW” and “ME-OW” until no one 
thought it was funny. 

“T must make her stop it,’ Aunt Belle 
told the family. 

“You can’t,” Uncle Aleck said. “She is 
too old now to learn to keep still; besides, 
she doesn’t want to learn; she likes to 
mew!’’ And Unele Aleck laughed. 

Just then the cat winked at Uncle 
~ and began, “ME-YOW, ME-YOW, 

The cat couldn’t finish what she was 
going to say because Aunt Belle said “Stop 
it!” and spanked her hard and suddenly on 
the nose. 

Every time after that when the cat began 
to meow, she had to stop because Aunt 
Belle spanked her suddenly on the nose and 
said “Stop it!’ 

Before long Aunt Belle had a cat that all 
the family and all the visitors used to laugh 
about because she was so funny. The cat 
wished to meow as much and as loudly as 
ever. She opened her mouth nobody could 
tell how many times a day and said softly 
in a short, cut-off sort or a way, ““Mew- 
mew-mew.” And sometimes she did nothing 
but open her mouth and close it and open 
her mouth and close it and open her mouth 
and close it. 

It must have been hard for that noise- 
loving cat just to think loud meows and 
never, never be allowed to say them! 

“But,” as Aunt Belle said when scream- 
ing, yelling, shrieking, kicking, naughty 
year-old Baby Somebody and his mother 
went home from visiting her, “‘if it is possible 
to teach an old cat good manners, why,”— 

“Then why not teach children?” Uncle 
Aleck finished. 

Just then the cat stopped washing her 
face long enough to wink at Aunt Belle and 
open and close her mouth three times; but 
she didn’t make a sound. And this is a true 
story. 
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EUNICE AND HER PETS 
By Jessie M. Lathrop 


Coy 


iF Bridgman 


Somewhere in the quiet 
woods 
While summer days are 
going 
A little tree for you and me 
Is ever busy growing. 


Its branches whisper to the breeze 
A very pretty story 

Of Christmastide and Christmas trees 
Ablaze with radiant glory. 


A chickadee is passing by 
And overhears it all. 
Perhaps that very bird will fly 
Above our house this fall. 


And will he tell us when he’s here 
The thing he overheard? 

Betray a confidence! No fear! 
He is a well-bred bird. 
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UNICE was fond of animals, and there 
were always pets on the big farm where 
she lived. Mother didn’t mind having 

the kittens and puppies in the barn or the 
tame toads in the garden or a pet hen or a 
duck in the back yard; but there were some 
pets that were not pleasant to have about. 

One day Norman, Eunice’s brother, 
found a young crow with a hurt wing, and 
Eunice made a pet of him. By the time his 
wing was healed, he had become very tame, 
but he was full of mischief. He would hide 
away buttons and spoons and other small 
objects and tease the little chickens. 
Though he was funny and entertaining, 
mother was glad when he flew away with 
a flock of other crows. 

Last year the black lamb, who had been 
so delightful when he was little, had grown 
to be a big black sheep and had become 
dangerous, so that, although Eunice had 
cried about it, father had had to sell him. 
He had never hurt Eu- 
nice, but followed her 
round as tame as you 


DRAWN BY 
please, but he was danger- 
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- ous to other people, and 


he had a habit of getting 
into the garden and eat- 
ing the flowers. Altogeth- 
er, the black sheep had 
made so much trouble that 
when father brought a lit- 
tle white pig into the 
kitchen one morning 
several weeks later and 
asked Eunice if she didn’t 
want to care for him, 
mother looked anxious. 

“He is either sick or 
too little and weak to get 
any dinner. He will die if 
we don’t care for him,” 
father said. 

“Oh, the poor little thing!’ Eunice cried. 
“May I have him, father?” 

“For another pet?” father said with a 
merry laugh. “Well, if mother doesn’t 
mind, I don’t.” 

Soft straw in a soap box made a fine bed 
for the little pig, and after he got warm he 
drank milk from a bottle. In a few days he 
was as strong and lively as any little pig 


PARASOLS 


Verse and Drawing by Verna Grisier McCully 


Miss Ming Chu carries a para- 


sol 
Of paper in rain or shine, 
While Dorothy carries a frilly 
shade 
Whenever the weather is 


But when the rain comes splash- 
ing fast 
She takes an umbrella that’s 
plain 
And big and wide, and when 
she goes past 
You see just umbrella and rain. 


y 
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should be, and mother suggested that they 
put him back with the others. 

Eunice wouldn’t hear of it. “They would 
be sure to hurt him,” she said. ‘Please let 
me keep him until he grows a little bigger. 
I think he knows and likes me already. 
Every time he sees me he squeals for milk.” 

Dinty, as the pig was named, was kept 
in the back monet 4 but he followed Eunice 
whenever and wherever he could until he 
became a nuisance. He was always getting 
into the chickens’ water dishes and poking 
his sharp little nose among the peonies and 
nasturtiums. 

he Me 


A JOKE ON THE 
CHICKENS 
By Pringle Barret 


Aunt Jane lives on a farm 
and she 
Ts always very kind to me 


When I go there. She lets 
me feed i 
Her chickens with some 


kind of seed 


That chickens ltke. 
She says they 
know 
‘se~ What kind of food 
~ SBD will make them 
grow. 


It is great fun. Aunt Jane and I 
Have aprons just alike; that’s 
why 


The chickens come so near. It’s 
plain 
They take me for their own Aunt 
Jane. 
fe 


Then father began to agree with mother 
about putting him back with the other pigs. 
Eunice begged them to let her keep him a 
little longer. She coaxed Norman to fence 
off a small corner of the back yard with 
some fine-meshed wire. Here Dinty was sup- 
posed to stay, but Eunice could not resist 
opening the gate and letting him out when- 
ever she can time to look after him; and 
Dinty, with little squeals and grunts of 
delight, would follow her down through the 
pasture or round the yard. He liked to be 
scrubbed and nearly every day Eunice 
would give him a bath so that his bristles 
were always clean and white. : 

One Sunday morning when Eunice was 
to wear her new white dress and pink sash 
and carry her pink parasol to Sunday school 
she put a pink ribbon round Dinty’s neck 
and tied a big bow right over his left ear. 

“You look so nice,” she said, patting his 
fat little head. 

“Hurry Eunice, or we shall be late,” 
called Gilbert. 

So Eunice hastily closed the gate and 
went to Sunday school. It wasn’t far to the 
village church: just through a long lane and 
up a side street. Norman and Gilbert walked 
ahead. 

Farmers and their wives were standing 
round under the trees talking until Sunday 
school was over and it should be time for 
church. They were always pleasant and 
smiling, but this morning Eunice was as- 
tonished to hear a ripple of laughter as she 
walked up the path to the church steps. 
She had been reciting the golden text aloud 
all the way, and it wasn’t until then that 
she heard a familiar little grunt and squeal 
and looked behind her. Dinty had escaped 
from his pen and had followed her to Sun- 
a 

orman and Gilbert, both with very red 
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Milder Musterole 
forSmall Children 


Thousands of mothers tell us 
they would not be without 
Children’s Musterole, the new 
and milder form of good old 
Musterole especially pre- 
pared for use on babies and 
small children. 

In the dead of night, when they are 
awakened by the warning, croupy 
cough, they rub the clean, white oint- 
ment gently over the child’s throat 
and chest and then go back to bed. 

Children’s Musterole, like regular 
Musterole, penetrates the skin with a 
warming tingle and goes quickly to the 
seat of the trouble. 

It does not blister like the old-fash- 
ioned mustard plaster and it is not 
messy to apply. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it 
takes the kink out of stiff necks, makes 
sore throats well, stops croupy coughs 
and colds. In jars, 35c. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
CHILDREN’S 





MILD 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 





If you want to know animals, read 





By WILLARD ALLEN COLCORD 


Three hundred interesting TRUE stories about sixty 


different kinds of animals, birds, and insects. Full of 
thrilling adventure, humor, amusement, and useful in- 
formation. The author was forty-two years ——o the 
material for this book. Sixteen original full-page ill 

= tw enty- -two feature pages. 


wonlerel ail gift- 


Bound in red cloth 
colors, with attractive jacket in colors. A 


book. Should be in every boy's library. 


12mo. 462 pages. $1.75 net 


BegJudson Prose '79- 1703 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FREE 


20 treatment tin 











30 years yee good. Head, Nose, 
Throat, Flu, Catarrh. Colds, all kinds. 
45,000 Drug Stores sell it. 
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Skye Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas or pny Seals. Sell for 10c 
a set. When sold send us $3.00 an $2.00. No ag 
Just Fun. St. Nicholas, 2814 (nde Rat . 51, Brooklyn, N. 





TWO QUEENS 


By Mattie Lee Hausgen 


Said the Queen of May to the Queen 
of Hearts, 

“T dearly wish to taste your tarts.” 

Said Queen of Hearts,—eyes shyly 
down,— 

“You may, if you let me wear your 
crown.” 
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faces, tried to drive him back, but he would 
follow no one but Eunice. Gilbert caught 
him so as to carry him home, but he squealed 
so loud that Eunice’s Sunday school teacher 
and others came out of church to see what 
was happening. Then he wriggled out of 
Gilbert’s arms and fell to the ground with 
a still louder squeal. 

Again every one laughed as a little girl 
in a white dress with her face as pink as her 
sash and parasol walked back toward home 
followed by a fat little white pig with a big 
pink bow nodding over his left ear. 

Straight to the pasture went Eunice and, 
though Dinty grunted and squealed very 
loud indeed, Eunice put him in with the 
other pigs, closed the gate and went back 
to the house. 

After a day or two he ran about with the 
other pigs and seemed quite content, though 
he always came running up to Eunice when- 
ever she brought him apple-parings and 
other dainties. 

Then one. day father brought home a 
pair of white doves for Eunice, and she was 
sure that they made the very best pets of 
all. If Dinty was neglected, he didn’t seem 
to mind. 
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POLITENESS 
By Margaret C. Lysaght 


Round a table in the nursery 
Three charming ladies sat; 

Each one had flaxen ringlets 
And each a Paris hat. 


Before them on a saucer 

A small round cooky lay, 
One tiny ginger cooky 

From the party yesterday. 


Bout an hour after midnight 
A hungry little mouse 
In search of early breakfast 
Went scurrying through the house. 


Arriving at the nursery, 
He caught a luscious whiff, 


Wiggled his tiny whiskers 


And took a cautious sniff. 


Crouched quiet by the mantel, 
His eyes like beads of jet, 
Mousie waited patiently; 
He dared not risk it yet. 


The ladies talked of fashions 
And who was at the tea; 

They passed the plate, but no one 
Could take the last, you see. 


Said Angeline, “I’m hungry,” 
Said Bess, “I’m hungry too,” 
Said Grace, “I’m just as hungry, 

But that would never do.” 


“You know our darling mistress 
Says it’s polite to wait 

And never, never, NEVER 
Take the last piece on the plate.” 


So they sighed and gossiped softly 
Till at last they fell asleep 

And from the chimney-corner 
Mister Mouse began to creep. 


He climbed up on the table 
And ate up every bite 

And squeaked, “I thank you, ladies, 
For being so polite.” 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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Don’t you own a 


(Remember, this 
reproduction of the teal 


ely a Printed 
Photo ograph.) 


es: Sagres 


The picture above 
is the exact size you 
get with the Dollar 
Ansco—sharp pic- 
tures that make 
dandy enlargements. 


camera? 


Ask for one for Christmas! 


Gi. boy, you must have 
been_asleep at the 
switch! How you going to 
prove you were the football 
star? Or how far you hiked 
that day you saw the funny 
old wagon unless you have 
pictures for defense pur- 
poses? 

Now here’s the new 1925 
model Juniorette—and it 
costs only $10.50. It’s the 
best picture-taker you can 
imagine. With this new 
Juniorette you have no 
focusing or time adjust- 
ments to worry about. It 
has a fixed focus and only 
two shutter settings—time 





The 1925 Juniorette 
takes pictures size 2% 
x 3%. Price, $ro. ‘50. 


and instantaneous—so 
when you set for time the 
lens opening automatically 
becomes smaller. Now you 
just shoot and get good pic- 
tures! 

There’s a high-grade 
single achromatic lens, spe- 
cial ready-set shutter, and 
: takes pictures size 214 x 

3%. It’s some buy—and 
—_ *d better not be the last 

oy in your town to own 
one! There’s a coupon be- 
low to bring it to you right 
away quick if you can’t buy 
it from the dealer nearest 
you who sells cameras and 
film. 


Two box cameras that are world beaters! 


| Dad won’t come across with a Juniorette for Chidienns 
make him give you an Ansco box camera. Here is the 
wonderful No. 2 Ansco, price $2.50. It sure is a corker. We 
have just brought it out and when you once get it into your 
hands you'll agree that it is the best looking camera of its 
size that you’ve ever seen. 

It has two finders so you can get pictures either way, and 
an adjustment for taking time exposures. Anyone would 
be proud to own such a camera. Takes pictures 2% x 3%. 





below if you can’t buy this 




















T= Dollar Ansco is a dandy picture-taker and a pretty 
tough citizen. You don’t have to handle it with kid 
gloves as it is solidly built inside and out. 

When you go out for real fun be sure you take your 
Dollar Ansco along. The pictures you get will make you 
remember the fun for along time. Takes pictures 1% x 234 
that make good enlargements. Look at the picture above. 
Isn’t it a dandy? Uses regular roll film. Use the coupon 


camera at your dealer’s. 
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GOLDEN RULE SUNDAY 
By Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


Oh, little far-off, dark-eyed page fodey 

We feel your spirit presence 

The cloth, the plates, gute Oe 
Almost your little fingers we can feel 

Stretched out in pleading love; and blest indeed 
Are we whose bread this day can help your need. 


But who, oh, who is this with shining face 

Who deigns to be our Guest and takes his place 
With noiseless step about our humble board? 
Ah, is it, can it be our Risen Lord? 

Yea, it is He, with blessing in his touch. 

(What is it that He whispers?—‘‘Inasmuch!"’) 
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“THEM THAT HONOR ME” 


N the Olympic Games at Paris last summer 
| Eric Liddell won the four hundred metres 
race, in “record’’ time, and the press pro- 
claimed him the king of sprinters. But there was 
more in the victory than just winning the race. 
Mr. Eric Liddell is the son of the Rev. J. D. Lid- 
dell of the London Missionary Society, and when 
the young athlete, chosen to represent 
country at the Olympic Games, found that his 
race was called to be run on Sunday he refused 
to compete, saying, ‘‘I object to Sunday sport 
in toto,’’ and thus counted himself out. 

The sporting press of Europe derided him; 
he was gibed at and criticised on all sides, even 
by the papers of his own country. But the 
stand taken by such a noted athlete had its 
effect, and the race was not run until later in 
the week. When young Liddell won, the public 
that had condemned him changed its opinion 
and gave him great applause. 

On his return to Edinburgh he received triple 
honors—from the university, from the city 
fathers and from the Christian church. At a 
complimentary dinner given by the Edinburgh 
churchmen in his honor the menu card bore the 
following inscription: “Complimentary ~~ 
in honor of Eric Henry Liddell, B. Sc., 
admiration of his remarkable athletic achiove- 
ments and of his devotion to principle in that 
connection as a reverent upholder of the 
Christian Sabbath.” 

At another gathering of representative 
citizens, including the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, ministers, knights, bankers, doctors and 
others, the guest of honor with the utmost 
simplicity of manner related this incident. “I 
remember,’’ he said, ‘‘that when I was about to 
run in the final of the four hundred metres race 
in Paris last Saturday the trainer handed me a 
little note. I opened it and read the words, 
‘Them that honor me I will honor.’ it was God’s 
promise. He helped me, and I won.’ 

Mr. Liddell’s parents and elder brother are 
missionaries in China, and next year he intends 
to follow them into the same mission field. 
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DISHONESTY, A LOSING GAME 


om HAT plant is diseased, and’ it will soon 
die,’ said the new nurseryman, Mr. 
Burton, to his helper. ‘But what’s the 
difference how? That wealthy Miss Elbert 
will pay the bill and be none the wiser.’ 

The next morning Mr. Burton was astounded 
when Frank Savage, valued assistant, said 
to him: “I’m sorry, but I feel I must leave 
your employ Saturday night.” 

“But, Frank,’’ protested Mr. Burton, 
“what's the matter? Don’t I pay you good 
wages? Haven't I always treated you square?” 

“Mr. Burton,” replied Frank, “you've 
treated me fine, and you've paid me good 
wages. The trouble is you’re not honest. with 
your customers; you work off diseased and 
worthless plants at full price. You'll get a bad 
reputation, and mine will be no better if I stay 
with you.” 

Mr. Burton turned away angrily. “Not 
honest, huh! Well, what of it? Business is 
business.” 

The next week Frank entered the service of 
another nurseryman, a man of high ideals and 
principles. Although his wages were less at 
first, they soon increased, and within a few 
years he held a profitable interest in the 
business. 

How different the experience of Mr. Burton! 
It chanced that on the day that Mr. Burton 
delivered his plants to Miss Elbert an old 
friend of hers, a horticulturist of note, ‘called 
on her. Naturally he examined her newly 
bought plants. 

“Ah,” said he, “here is a diseased and worth- 
less plant! Well, here are several more that are 
almost worthless! Who sold you such a lot of 
plants?” 

“TI purchased them of Mr. Burton,”’ replied 
the astonished Miss Elbert, ‘‘and I supposed he 
was trustworthy.” She called the nurseryman 
on the telephone. “Send a man down for those 
plants that you delivered here,’’ she said. 
“They are not satisfactory; I cannot use them, 
and I shal! purchase elsewhere.” 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Alas, Miss Elbert was the largest purchaser 
in the little town. Her attitude influenced 
others to withdraw their trade, and before the 
end of the year Mr. Burton was planning to 
sell his business. 
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A PET FAWN 


NTERESTING pets, which he knows how 
to make interesting to other people, are a 
specialty of Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes, who 

has recently, in the Nature Magazine, made the 
public acquainted with a charming young deer. 
It was first found by a forest guide who had 
noticed through his field glasses a doe running 
back and forth in a peculiar manner on the 
slope of a mountain. 

When he arrived at the ledge the doe had 
disappeared, but he found a little spotted fawn 
lying in the grass just over the ridge. It arose on 
three legs; the fourth was broken below the 
hock. A narrow in the ledge with a few 
short brownish hairs clinging to one side of it 
told the story. 

He picked up the trembling baby, carried it 
home and placed it in a narrow wooden box, 
where most of the time it stood quietly. Oc- 

casionally he gave it milk from a bottle. The 
little fellow did not struggle or attempt to use 
the broken leg, which hung down in an almost 
natural position. In a few days the broken ends 
of the bone had knit perfectly. Then the guide 
again took his patient in his arms and drove 
over the ane to nt him to Mr. 
Baynes, who gladly received him and gave him 
the classic name of Acton. 

“At first we put him into the barn, where he 
occupied one of the stalls,” Mr. Baynes relates. 
‘“‘We boarded it up to a height of four feet to 
resemble a ‘loose-box.’ He was still rather lame 
and at once lay down upon a bed of hay that we 
had provided for him. When he got up again he 
seemed better, and as he was hungry, he let us 
know it by bleating gently and looking toward 
us eagerly with appealing brown eyes. When I 
held out a milk bottle he knew from experience 
that it contained his food; yet as he took the 
nipple he punched me vigorously with his hard 
little head, just as he would have punched his 
mother had he been taking his dinner with her. 

“‘He had mn with us only a few days when 
I found him trotting about the barn. I made 
inquiries to find out who had lifted him out of 
his stall. Apparently no one had e so, yet 
it seemed impossible that this baby, lately 
quite lame, should have cleared a four-foot 
barrier from almost a standstill. Yet he had 
done so.” 

As Actzon grew older and stronger and was 


allowed the liberty of the grounds, he proved as ° 


friendly and companionable as he was beauti- 
ful. As the family sat at breakfast he would 
come to the window and, remembering the 
milk-fed days of his infancy, stand on his hind 
legs with his forefeet on the window sill, gazing 
at them so reproachfully that someone was sure 
to get up from the table to find him titbits. His 
sociable disposition often impelled him to follow 
them when they went to walk. 

“TI remember very well,’’ says his owner, 
“our coming to the first pond he had ever seen. 
He showed the unaffected joy of a child having 
a delightful experience for the first time. The 
pond was shallow, and he ran into it, pawing the 
water vigorously with his forefeet, at the same 
time lowering his head as if trying to get the 
full benefit of the shower bath he was making. 
Then he would gallop through the pond, some- 
times jumping right out of the water and com- 
ing down with a big splash.” 


When Actseon was grown and getting his 


first antlers, he was turned back into the great 
game preserve of his native forest. There he 
ranged wild and free; but when he and his 
master chanced to meet again there, though the 
deer hesitated, he had not forgotten; he came 
at call, licked the hand he knew and then fol- 
lowed to the border of the forest ‘“‘and after 
daintily eating some candy from a paper bag 
turned back and disappeared among the trees.” 
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FLOWERS OF ROMANCE ~ 


IRAGGY, bare and windswept is the Isle of 
Eriskay, dropped in the wild seas off the 
north of Scotland. 

a “‘What is to see a thin aaa y, thin oni, 

n potatoes in pate es, starveling grass, the 
soil in thin tatters, the bones of the rock stick- 
ing through?” wrote an American visitor, Miss 
Amy Murray in Father Allan’s Island. ‘‘Here 
and there, to be sure, the small face of a lone- 
some pimpernel or violet looks up, or the tor- 
mentil’s little flat rosette sits singly; here and 
there stands a stalk of wild thyme or hawkbit 
or moonwort; of St. Bride’s flower, Our Lady’s 
bedstraw, or the armpit plant; a harebell or a 
heartsease or a gowan. On the braeside in the 
glen well out of reach of sheep are a few stout 
sprays of honeysuckle, heather and the gall, 
and Prince Charley’s flowers flourish out of 
reason nigh where he came ashore. But, saving 
these last, nothing thrives here but nettles and 
dockens. The nettle makes a fine show of its 
sombre green on thatches and at house ends; 
the docken grows tall and woody as would do to 
drive a cow with—if that were not forbidden.” 

It is forbidden because of one of the oddest 
of the many island superstitions. The docken, 
the island folk have no doubt at all, is “the 
stick the Devil took to beat his mother with; 
and if a mother should lift it against her child, 
he would away and run the seven worlds.” 


So much for one of the plants that really 
thrive on Eriskay ; but the en et—Prince Char- 
ley’s flower? “In this v same isle royal 
Charley spent his first night in the kingdom of 

fathers, sat all night long by the fire on the 
floor that one of his small company, who was 
ailing, might take such comfort as he could 
abed. On a knoll amongst nettles you shall still 
see some stones of the black house where the 
Adventurer, half-choked with peat-reek, passed 
the night; and hard by—so you come in mid- 
summer—on another knoll the green 
leaves and pinkish lilac trumpets of Prince 
Charley’s flowers. 

“That'll be a remembrance of me,” they sa 
he said and sowed with a light heart his ow 
ful of seeds in the sands of that bleak place; nor 
dreamed their increase would outlast his luck 
and his good name and the walls of the black 
house as well 

His luck, so the Islanders say, he lost on 
landing, though his landing made a pretty 
scene. 

* eagle, as it happened, hanging then 
aloft above a fs of loveliness to those that 
like the wild and lonesome; a beach of white 
sand under shore cliff; the sea, set with misty 
mountain isles before; a rowboat stayed down 
by rocks and the prince, young and werd leap- 
ing shorewards. But just here he spoiled the pic- 
ture, and his luck too! For it takes an Islander 
to keep his footing amongst wrack and tangles. 
So the prince, for his haste, entered into his 
kingdom headforemost.” 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity,” but some- 
times in a sense that Shakespeare never meant. 
Little worthy as were all of the Stuarts, long as 
are the years between “Charley’s Year”—1745 
—and today, the princely Adventurer is still a 
cherished figure of romance, even beyond the 
bounds of tiny Eriskay, where his memory 
blooms afresh each summer with ‘Prince Char- 
ley’s flowers.” 
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THE SOUTHERN CROSS 

MONG the many curious and interesting 
objects exhibited at the British Empire 
Exposition last summer was a remark- 

able cluster of pearls in the shape of a perfect 
cross. The cluster contains nine pearls; except 
for polishing and setting they are just as they 
were taken from a single oyster in Western 
Australia in 1874. The cluster, 
which is appropriately called the 
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When Mr. Dana Ce the next day he 

manded at once: ‘‘Wha my 
‘Must’ paragraph about the ‘pple? 

I told him with trepidation why I had ven- 
tured to hold it over for him to see again. 

He blushed slightly,—he was always able to 
blush even to the age of seventy-eight, though 
it was rarely for himself and generally at the 
provocation of something disagreeable or 
discourteous said in his presence,—and then he 
broke into a hearty laugh. ‘Don’t be afraid to 
kill my ‘Must’ for any reason as good as that 
one. Lynch him without judge or jury.” 
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A TOPSY-TURVY TRANSACTION 


N amusing anecdote of two old-time 
residents of Pennsylvania, of solid Ger- 
man stock, was recently related by one 

of their descendants. Both were farmers. Peter 
desired to add to his farm a small tract adjoin- 
ing, but lacked a hundred dollars of the sum 
requisite to pay for it, and the opportunity to 
buy was likely to be lost if he delayed. He had 
never borrowed before and did not quite like 
the idea; still he was sure his friend August 
would willingly lend him the money, and finally 
he went to him and asked for it. 

August was pleased to be of service and, 
cumbrously mounting a chair, lifted down an 
ancient jar from an upper shelf and produced 
the money in coin on the spot. He pushed it 
across the table and seemed to consider the 
transaction terminated. But Peter would not 
have it so. 

“This is business, August,” he explained. 
“Yes, yes, true, it is friendship, but also it is 
business, and I must not permit that there is 
less carefulness between us because you are my 
friend. That would not be fair, and I do not 
wish to take advantage. No! We must be busi- 
nesslike, August; we must be businesslike. 
There should be a document. When one man 
lends and another borrows always I am sure 
there is a document.” 

To that August agreed, and with much 
difficulty they drew up between them a paper 
that s that August had lent Peter one 
hundred dollars, which Peter promised to repay 
in three months. They contemplated it with 
much satisfaction, but they were puzzled to 
know what to do with it. Neither of them had 
any idea what was the proper 
disposition of such a document, 





Southern Cross, is one and a half 
inches long, and the owner values 
it at fifty thousand dollars. 
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MR. DANA’S SLIP 


FORMER associate of 
Charles A. Dana, the fa- 
mous editor of the New 

York Sun,—Mr. Edward P. 
Mitchell,—has been writing some 
interesting reminiscences in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine of his long and 
honorable career in journalism. 
Like Horace Greeley, his for- 
mer companion in the making of 
the Tribune, Mr. Dana, writes 
Mr. Mitchell, cherished especially 
his relations with the rural sub- 
scribers to the weekly edition. In 
dendrology the knowledge of the 
editor of the Sun was as accurate 
as his interest in it was keen and 
genuine. His country place, Do- 


whether it should remain in the 
custody of the lender or of the 
borrower. It was August who 
after long reflection found the 
= . he 

“You keep the paper, Peter, 
because you have to pay the 

* money. Don’t you see, you can't 
forget to pay the money, be- 
cause you will have the docu- 
ment.” 

“I shouldn't forget to pay the 
money, August,’’ assented Peter. 
“But I guess you are right, and 
it is for me to take the docu- 

* ment.” 

He took the paper and de- 
parted. Three months later he 
visited a a more and 

ctually repaid the money. 

en he Lasmiedl the note back 
to his friend, and as he did so he 
explained: 

“So you can see when the 
money was to be paid and not 








soris. Island, on the sound near 
Glen Cove, was famous for the 
variety and beauty of its trees 
and shrubbery. I am not capable 
of saying whether Mr. Dana’s science was 
equally authoritative in pomology and_ the 
humbler branches of agriculture, but I do 
know that he was proud whenever a farmer 
subscriber to the Weekly Sun applied to him 
directly for information or counsel. 

One night soon after twelve o’clock I went, 
as usual then, to the composing room to make 
up the editorial page of the morning’s paper. I 


found already in the form and marked with 


Mr. Dana’s imperative ‘‘Must”’ a short article 
in agate type, substantially but not exactly as 
follows: 

‘We are indebted to our esteemed subscriber, 
Mr. Jabez Lightwalter of Goshen, for the 
largest and reddest and most mysterious apple 
that ever came to Manhattan. For more than 
one reason it is a prodigy of fruition. It looks as 
good as it is beautiful, but it would be a pity to 
cut it for eating; for it displays in perfectly 
distinct white letters on its unimpaired natural 
skin the initials of the Editor of this paper, who 
is compelled to confess that the marvel of 
cultivation or of artifice producing this phenom- 
enon is beyond his comprehension.” 

It was quite a struggle to persuade the ex- 
perienced foreman of the composing room to 
let a en in the establishment take the 
responsibility for disregarding a ‘‘Must,” 
properly held in that quarter to be an edict 
inviolable. I had to explain then and there, as 
I did more timidly to my chief afterward, that, 
while the acknowledgment of the gift was all 
right, the avowal of mystification would be 
unfortunate in print, inasmuch as many boys’ 
books and treatises on natural magic taught 
how to perform the miracle by pasting letters 
cut out of paper on the equator of the apple 
when it was green and then letting Phoebus 
Apollo do the rest. 


A most remarkable nat- 
ural cluster of pearls 


forget I have paid it. It is now 
for you, August, to keep the doc- 
ument.”’ 

It was topsy-turvy ‘“‘business,”’ 
but at least it left neither their trustfulness 
nor their honesty in doubt. 
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DOWN A WELL WITH A 
RATTLESNAKE 


EING down in a well with a rattlesnake is 
an experience to shake the strongest 
nerves. Two ranchmen in southwest 

Texas who found themselves in that predica- 
ment came out of it weak and trembling and 
quite ready to knock off work for the day. 

An overflow of the river had filled their old 
well with dirt and debris; so one day the two 

men—they were brothers, Cebe and Albert 
Martin—took shovels oaat went over to clean it 
out. The first thing they did was to cut down 
some weeds that had grown up round the site of 
the well, and while they were cutting they 
found a big rattlesnake, h they killed. 
They decided that the snake had been using the 
well as a den. 

The two took turns shoveling out the dirt, for 
the well was too narrow to permit both to work 
at the same time. When they had removed 
enough dirt so that the surface of the ground 
was on a level with the worker’s shoulder it was 
Albert’s turn to work in the well. 

As Cebe was sitting on the ground, resting, 
he saw a big rattitsnake glide out of the weeds 
near by and is broth the hole. He cried out in 
alarm, and his brother looked up just as the 
snake "dropped down beside him. Albert was so 
frightened that he let go his shovel and com- 

to jump frantically up and clutch at the 
edge of the hole in an effort to climb out; but 
the well was too deep for him to get out un- 
aided, and. for a few moments he bounced up 
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“‘A new bike—oh, boy!?’ 


The Great Gift 
in a Boy’s Life 


Every fellow reaches the age 
when he wants an Iver Johnson 
Bicycle. He wants to take trips, 
tour the country, earn spare- 
time money like other fellows. 


If you have reached that age, 
ask dad to give you an Iver 
Johnson Bicycle this Christmas. 
It will last for years and give you 
loads of fun without trouble or 
expense. 

Thirty-eight years of experi- 
ence in bicycle making is your 
guarantee of satisfaction with an 
Iver Johnson Bicycle. The Ju- 
venile Models (drop-bar) em- 
body exactly the same features 
of superior construction as the 
famous Iver Johnson Bicycles 
for adults. 

High carbon seamless steel tubing; 
drop-forged parts, two- 
piece crank set; two-point 
ball bearings, reducing fric- 
tion; five coats of enamel, 
hand rubbed, and all 
nickel plating over copper. 

Colors: Ivory Black, 
Iver Johnson Blue, and 
Maroon; best guaranteed equipment. 

These and other features have made 
Iver Johnson Bicycles world-famous for 
beauty, speed, strength, and service- 
ability. 


Write for Free Booklet ““B’”’ 
Full of just the information you want before 
buying a bicycle. It illustrates and describes 
the various Iver Johnson models for boys and 
girls, as well as for men and women—also 
Velocipedes. A postcard will bring a copy to 
you, FREE. ; 
IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
21 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers St. 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake St. 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 


IVER 
JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 




















and down, expecting every moment to feel the 
reptile’s fangs sink into his legs. 

Cebe ran over to help his brother climb out. 
There was a post standing by the edge of the 
well, and he wrapped one arm round it and, 
leaning over, grasped his brother’s hand. But 
the post was rotten; the combined weight of the 


two snapped it off on a level with the ground, 


and they fell to the bottom of the well. 

While they were frantically jumping up and 
clutching at the edge the snake was too much 
frightened to coil and strike; it circled madly 
round the bottom of the hole. Suddenly Cebe 
reached down and grabbed the shovel. With 
two or three well-aimed blows he succeeded in 
killing the reptile. Then he and his brother 
hel each other to climb out. 

Thoroughly weakened and unnerved, the 
two’ men gathered up their tools and walked 
back to the ranch house, glancing apprehen- 
sively at each bush beside the path as if fearful 


| that another snake would glide out beneath 


their feet. 
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TRY A TOASTED GRASSHOPPER 


ID you ever taste ‘‘cossus’’? Probably not, 

but wouldn’t you like to? “‘Roasted, they 

_are juicy, tender and tasty. There is a 

certain flavor of roasted almonds with a vague 
aroma of vanilla.” 

So reported the lamented entomologist Fa- 
bre, the good old man who has been called “‘the 
Homer of insects,”” when having, as he thought, 
identified the cossus,—mentioned by Pliny as a 
popular delicacy among the epicures of Rome 
—he greatly dared and experimented for him- 
self. The Roman cossus Pliny described as the 
fat larvae of an insect gathered from trees. 
Fabre believed the particular variety to be the 
great horned beetle, and it was the grub of that 
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singularly unattractive insect which he cooked | = 


and ate. 

Mr. Paul Scherdlin, writing in a Strasbourg 
journal, has recently discussed anew the idea of 
using insects for food. They are still eaten and 
greatly relished in Asia, Africa and South 
America; but Europeans no longer eat them. 
For that abstention, he concludes, there is 
really no other reason than fashion. 

“Are insects, then, inedible?” he inquires. 
“Certainly not, for facts prove the contrary. 
Open the Bible and you will find there in 
Liviticus, in Chapter XI, verses 21, 22, that the 
Jews ate four kinds of ‘crickets.’ According to 
the evangelist St. Matthew (III, 4) John the 
Baptist subsisted in the desert. on locusts and 
wild honey. The ancient Greeks, we are told by 
Aristophanes, whose works are so valuable for 
the knowledge of Athenian institutions and 
customs, used locusts as food at the end of the 


fifth century. He represents the insects as being | ~ 
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sold currently in the markets. Diodorus of 
Sicily, a Greek historian contemporary with 
Cesar and Augustus, tells us that locusts served 
as food among many peoples of Africa and 
Arabia. The custom exists yet; in the French 
colonies in North Africa the natives collect the 
migratory grasshopper in great quantities for 
food. They are eaten raw, boiled or fried. What 
are not eaten at once are dried in the sun for 
future use. 

“Larvae are still used as food. Several 
Chinese peoples find caterpillars and the 
chrysalises of the silk-worm excellent. They are 
fried in butter or oil with the addition of yolk 
of egg and other ingredients. The Hovas of 
Madagascar regale themselves with the chrys- 
alises of the bombyx, which they eat fried or 
boiled. Ve find natives of Australia who eat 
night moths, which they pursue and catch with 
the aid of torches. They are first dried, and then 
their wings are removed. In Mexico live tribes 
who eat a kind of bread made in great part of 
the eggs of large water-bugs. We should men- 
tion also the termites, the gathering of which 
among several tribes of tropical Africa and 
Brazil is as important as the grain harvest is 
with us. 

“These examples, taken at random from 
many, show us that insects are quite edible and 
are sometimes classed as delicacies. Why do not 
we Occidentals eat them then? Well, it is 
because we are not accustomed to do so. We 
instinetively follow the example of our fathers, 
who themselves did not eat insects.” 


6 ¢ 
A CHILD’S JOURNEY WITH 
DICKENS 


little girl was with her mother on the 
railway train from Portland to Boston 
when it became known to them that the 
great author, Charles Dickens, was in the next 
car. Kate Douglas Wiggin was the little girl; 
she had read nearly every one of Dickens's 
books over and over again and was almost over- 
come at the thought of seeing him. In My Gar- 
- of Memory she writes of the event as fol- 
ows: 

When my mother was again occupied with 
her book I slipped away, and, borne along by 
some resistless and hitherto unrecognized force, 
[ entered the next car, which did not seem at all 
to me a vehicle carrying Tom, Dick and Harry 
to Boston, but a sort of traveling shrine or 
altar. I took a humble, unoccupied seat near 
the end, close by the much-patronized tank of 
unsterilized drinking water and the train boy’s 
basket of popcorn balls and molasses candy and 
gazed steadily at the famous man, who was 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 812) 
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The Magic 
of Words 


will play a big part in the 
future careers of every boy 
and girl. For words rightly 
used are the open sesame to 
cultured society, to busi- 
ness success, to professional 
prestige. It is largely 
through the magic of words, 
gradually acquired, that ‘the 
young people of today will later 
have the power to attain their 
great. ambitions. Now, in the 
formative years, is the time to 
start developing that mastery of 
expression by using the language- 
power fully offered in Webster’s 
New International Dictionary. 
The free booklet, ‘‘ The Magic of 
Words,” yours on request, will 
be of unusual interest to every 
young man and woman, and 
every parent as well. 
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In the Home Circle 
This Christmas 


there is one great book that will be 
an admirable gift, that will be used 
and treasured for a whole life time as 
the foundation book of the home 
library — 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam Webster 


A whole library in one volume 
equivalent in type matter to a 15- 
volume encyclopedia. Its 451,000 
entries include 407,000 vocabulary 
terms and their correct use; 32 pages 
of new words; 32,000 geograrhical entries; 
12,000 biographical entries; fcreign words and 
phrases; encyclopedic tables and articles; and 
a wealth of other information. More than 
6,000 illustrations. Here are the answers to all 
your questions about words, people, and 
places in a work whose unquestioned authority 
has made it the standard of the English- 
speaking world. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Just fill out and mail the coupon below and we 
will send you, without cost or cbligation, a 
copy of “‘The Magic of Words” — an inter- 
esting and profusely illustrated Eccl let about 
the irresistible power of words rightly used. 
It contains also full information about 
Webster's New International Dictionary. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield Mass. 


COUT 





G. & C. Merr am Company, Springfield, Mass. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 

. the illustrated booklet,“ The Magic of W: ' 
a free set of pceket maps, 2nd full information 
about Webster’sNew a ae 
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City and State 






































The only sled na- 
tionally known and 
asked I 


Look for this trademark 
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Rosy cheeks, bounding health, wholesome outdoor 
fun for years to come—you give all these when 
you give some boy or girl a Flexible Flyer for 


made. 


lor by name 


on the sled you buy 


Christmas. 


The strongest, speediest, safest sled 
Good-looking, graceful, with all-steel front, 
grooved runners and natural hardwood top. 


Ask your dealer, orus, for 
FREE cardboard model 
showing how Flexible 
Flyer steers, and how 
to get an “expert 
coaster” button. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 
Dept. 27 
Philadelphia 
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Don’t lose a game because your team Stars” with brown uppers have a sure- 
grip sole. 
breaks of the game come to those who 
can take the advantage and keep it with School Tournament and seven out of 
eight teams in the semi-finals of the 
white loose-lined duck uppers or “ All- 
Converse Basket-ball shoes. 
If you cannot get “‘Non-Skids”’ 
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Send for Booklet containing all the 
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“Chubby Chuckstone” letters. 


RUBBER SHOE CO. 


Factory—Malden, Mass. 
Service Branches 
Boston—175 Purchase Street 
Chicago—618 W. Jackson Blvd. 
New York—142 Duane Street 
Philadelphia—zs5 N. Fourth Street 
Los Angeles—1127 So, Wall Street 


ALL-STAR 
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Of Course You Want 
‘*CHICAGO”’ 
RUBBER TIRED 
Skates for Xmas! 


—and so do thousands of other boys 

and girls. You’ll never know the 
real joy of skating until you glide 
along on ‘‘Chicago’”” RUBBER 
TIRED Roller Skates—newest and 
best — different— most popular— 
strongest made—best finished. 


Think of wheels built like an auto wheel—ball bearing, noiseless, 
non-skid, shock absorbing and smooth-gliding as an eel in water. 
No bearing friction—wheels run four times LONGER. And that’s 
why _= can develop such tremendous SPEED. No other skates 
are so fast. 


Get busy, boys and girls. Tell Dad. Your big opportunity to get 
the world’s finest skates at the lowest price ever offered. 


OBSERVE—Write name and address plainly, give age and whether boy or girl. Include 
P.O. Money Order. Money back if not entirely satisfied. Order today—avoid the rush 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO., 4454 West Lake Street, CHICAGO 

















Try the New 


‘Cuticura 
Shaving Stick 


High School Course 
ite) J Years You can complete 


this simplified High 
hool Course at home 
inside two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to col- 


lege and the leading professions. This and thirty-six otherpracti- 
cal courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-9100, Drexel Av.& 58th8t. ©a.s.1923 CHICAGO 
Ask your 


Storekeeper for STOVINK — 


Mfrs.Johnson's Laboratory,Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

















The new candy ° : Novel 

P Healthful 
Furchooeycenters Endion Honey Chocolates Heath 
llb. box, $1; 21b. box, $1.80, postpaid. Endion, Naples, N.Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 811) 
chatting busily with Mr. Osgood. I remem- 
bered gratefully that my mother had taken the 
old ribbons off my gray velvet hat and tied me 
down with blue under the chin, and I thought 
if Dickens should happen to rest his eye upon 
me he could hardly fail to be pleased with the 
effect of the blue ribbon that went under my 
collar and held a very small squirrel muff in 
place. Unfortunately, however, his eye did not 
meet mine and my toilette made no sensation 
in any quarter, but some family friends espied 
me and sent me back to ask my mother to 
come in and sit with them. I brought her back, 
and fortunately there was not room enough for 
me with the party, so I gladly resumed my 
modest seat by the popcorn boy, where I could 
watch Dickens, quite unnoticed. 

Half an hour passed perhaps, and one gen- 
tleman after another came from here or there to 
exchange a word of greeting with the famous 
novelist, so that he was never for a moment 
alone, thereby inciting in my breast my first 
and about my last experience of the passion of 
jealousy. Suddenly, however, Mr. Osgood 
arose and with an apology went into the smok- 
ing car. I never knew how it happened; I had no 
plan, no preparation, no intention, certainly no 
provocation, but invisible ropes seemed to pull 
me out of my seat, and, speeding up the aisle, I 
planted myself breathlessly and timorously 
down, an unbidden guest in the seat of honor. 
I had a moment to recover my equanimity, for 
Dickens was looking out of the window, but he 
turned suddenly and said with justifiable sur- 
prise: 

“Bless my soul, child, where did you come 
from?” 

My heart was in my mouth, but there was 
still room to exercise my tongue, which was 
generally the case. ‘‘I came from Hollis, Maine, 
and I’m going to Charlestown to visit my uncle. 
My mother and her cousin went to your reading 
last night, but of course three couldn’t go from 
the same family, it was so expensive, so I stayed 
at home. Nora—that’s my little sister—is left 
behind in Hollis. She’s too small to go on a 
journey, but she wanted to go to the reading 
dreadfully. There was a lady there who had 
never heard of Betsey Trotwood and had only 
read two of your books!” 

“‘Well, upon my word!” he said. ‘‘You do not 
mean to say that you have read them?” 

“Of course!” I replied. ‘‘Every one of them 
but the two that we are going to buy in. Boston 
—and some of them six times.” 

“Bless my soul!” he ejaculated again. ‘“Those 
long thick books, and you such aslip of a thing!” 

“Of course,”’ I explained conscientiously, ‘‘I 
do skip some of the very dull parts once in a 
while; not the short dull parts, but the long 
ones,” : 

He laughed heartily. ‘‘Now that is something 
that I hear very little about,” he said. “I dis- 
tinctly want to learn more about those very 
long dull parts.” 

And, whether to amuse himself or to amuse 
me I do not know, he took out a notebook and 
pencil from his pocket and proceeded to give me 
an exhausting and exhaustive examination on 
the subject; the books in which the dull parts 
predominated and the characters and subjects 
that principally produced them. He chuckled 


so constantly during this operation that I could « 


hardly help believing myself extraordinarily 
agreeable; so I continued dealing those infant 
blows under the delusion that I was flinging 
him bouquets. 

It was not long before one of my hands was 
in his, and his arm round my waist while we 
talked of many things. They say, I believe, 
that his hands were “‘undistinguished”’ in shape, 
and that he wore too many rings. Well, those 
criticisms must come from persons who never 
felt the warmth of his handclasp! For my part 
I am glad that Pullman chair cars had not come 
into fashion, else I should never have experi- 
enced the delicious joy of snuggling up to Gen- 
ius and of being distinctly encouraged in the 
attitude. 
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WHY THE CHINESE ARE SO CALM 
: NE of the most noticeable characteristics 
O of the Chinese, says Mr. Nevin O. Win- 

ter in Travel, is their passive indiffer- 
ence. They marvel at the nervousness and 
excitability of foreigners. 

“T remember one hot day,” says the writer, 
“when a party of us were crossing the hills in 
chairs. The way was rough and steep, the work 
for the coolies severe. At the highest point of 
our journey we stopped for ten minutes to let 
the men rest. Instantly they all sat in a row, 
brought out their pipes and began to laugh 
among themselves as if they had not a care in 
the world. In any country that had learned the 
virtue of forethought they would have devoted 
the moments to complaining of the heat in 
order to increase their tip. We, being Euro- 
peans, spent the time worrying whether the 
automobile would be waiting for us at the right 
place. Well-to-do Chinese would have started 
a discussion whether the universe moves in 
cycles or progresses by a rectilinear motion, or 
they might have set to work to consider 
whether the truly virtuous man shows complete 
self-abnegation or may on occasion consider his 
own interests.” y 

Why are the Chinese so unperturbed by 
circumstances that apparently threaten their 
national existence? How can they remain calm 
when dangers threaten from without and from 
within? They have learned to wait for the 
fruition of slow natural processes. They will 
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not be hustled, because nature can never be 
hurried. Haste means only vexation for your- 
self and accomplishes nothing. In addition to 
its other discoveries China has discovered the 
great art of standing still. 

“You people of the West are so impatient, 
so—may I say—immediate. You think in 
years instead of in centuries. There can be no 
end to China. What can the conqueror as we 
call him do? He can make money out of us and 
for us, and he can rule us for a time, but he 
cannot absorb us, and we shall absorb him. 
China may be overrun, but in the end she will 
be triumphant. We are no doubt the weakest 
and most unpolitical of nations, but we are 
unconquerable.” Thus it is that a Chinaman, 
sitting with his hands hidden in the wide 
sleeves of his silken coat, discusses in the most 
impersonal way and without the slightest sug- 
gestion of agitation the ills of his country and 
its possible conquest. He would receive the 
news of the occupation of Peking by the 
enemy in the same unagitated manner. What- 
ever the present may hold for China he feels 
certain that the future is secure. It is the same 
spirit that has prevented China from becoming 
a disturber in the world. Discontent and ag- 
gressiveness would have forced another people 
living such a hampered existence to seek an 
opportunity for betterment. Their very num- 
bers would have made them almost irresistible. 
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WHEN THE RAM CHARGED 
OT long ago The Companion printed a 
story by Mr. C. A. Stephens entitled 
Cephas Tyrannus. The story reminded a 
reader of an experience that a cousin of his had 
with a ram that must certainly have been an 
offspring of old Cephas. The ram -was past 
middle age,.was large and heavy and had a 
wicked set of horns that he used at every op- 
portunity. He became so dangerous that he 
finally had to be confined by himseif in a small 
enclosure. 

My cousin, writes our correspondent, had 
obtained a younger and smaller ram for breed- 
ing purposes, and the sight of the newcomer 
filled the old ram with deepest hatred. He was 
never able to get at him, though he often put 
the enclosure to a severe test when the young 
ram would come in sight. 

The end of the jealousy came suddenly one 
day when the gate of his pen was inadvertently 
left open. The old ram gave one angry blat and 
tore through the opening, making for his 
enemy, who was feeding with the ewes about 
two hundred yards away. At the snort of 
defiance the entire herd looked up, and the 
ewes took to their heels. Not so their new lord, 
however. He stood his ground, braced all four 
feet and lowered his head to meet the oncoming 
rush. As the two collided there was a crash that 
was heard in the next field. The impact threw 
the old ram clear over the youngster’s back, 
and like Cephas, when he landed some five feet 
to the rear he lay quite still. Examination 
showed that his neck was broken. The young 
ram appeared dazed for a moment or two; then 
he leisurely trotted off to join the ewes at their 
new feeding place. 
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A STOUT-HEARTED HORSE 


N a recent issue The Companion published 
an incident of Gen. John H. Morgan's 
raid through Indiana and Ohio during the 

Civil War. The story has recalled to the minds 
of several readers some other incidents of that 
raid. One that comes to us from Iowa is as 
follows: 

Morgan and his troops, closely pursued by 
General Hobson’s: brigade, passed near our 
home in southeastern Ohio. Both forces were 
all the while pressing fresh horses into service 
to replace jaded ones. One of Hobson’s men 
approached Horace Burlingam, a neighbor of 
ours, and told him that he would have to have 
his horse. 

“Very well,” replied Burlingam, “if my 
horse will do Uncle Sam any good, he is 
welcome to her.” 

While they were exchanging equipment the 
soldier said that he had ridden his horse for 
twenty-two days eighteen hours a day on the 
double quick, and that all of the others of the 
command except one had given out. He said he 
could lie down anywhere, leaving his horse 
loose, and the animal would not leave him or 
allow a stranger to come near him while he was 
asleep. ‘ : 

When ready to mount the soldier put his 
arms round the horse’s neck, kissed him and 
said, ‘“‘Well, Billy, I do hate to leave you!’ 
and then with tears streaming down his cheeks 
he mounted and rode off to overtake his com- 
rades. , 

Two days later in Harrison County, Ohio, 
Morgan was captured, and newspapers at the 
time published the account of one horse that 
had held out for the twenty-four days of the 
pursuit. 

In 1878-79, continues our: correspondent, 
I was pastor of a church in Lincoln County, 
Missouri. While visiting in the home of William 
Porter I related the above facts, and Mr. 
Porter said, ‘I know that to be true, for my 
brother Henry rode that horse for the twenty- 
four days.” 

A few days later I met Henry Porter and 
asked him about it. 

“Yes,” he said, “I rode that horse for the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 813) 
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on Gallon of Gasoline 


Starts Easy at Zero 


with Air Friction Carburetor 


guarantee all other cars nearly 
double present mileage, power and 
flexibility. Models for any car, truck, 
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A“Pinning Hold” that Makes 
an Opponent Helpless 


This is one of the greatest of all holds practiced in 
wrestling. You have your opponent’s right arm 
barred with your left hand and his left arm 
with a leg scissor hold. He is helpless. It is a 
hold for self defense, where you might wish to old 
your man under control for some time. Try it on 
your brother or a friend today, and see how com- 
pletely you have him in your power. 


Wrestling Secrets 


Revealed by Champions 
Frank Gotch & Farmer Burns 


HIS picture illustrates only one of 

—- of wrestling holds which 

ary from simple grips to the 

ius @ strangle hold. How would you 
like to know them all? 


Think of learning them from two champions. 
This is precisely what you can do. The regular 
holds—the blocks and breaks for them—many 
secret tricks, never revealed before—all these 
you may master absolutely. 


Become an expert wrest- 
ler through a wonderful 
course of lectures and 
photographs for home 
study prepared by two of 
the greatest champions 
who ever lived—FRANK 
Conca and FARMER 








Farmer Burns, the 
“father of scientific 
wrestling,” knows more 
about wrestling than any 
man alive. He has 
trained seven champions 
—among them the great 
world’s champion, Frank 
Gotch. These men will 
train you speedily to be- 
come a great athlete, a 
wrestler, and a man! 


Vigor! 
Endurance! 
Bravery! 


Wrestling is a wonderful 
sport, a wonderful means 
of self-defense and more. 
It isthe greatest mind and 
y builder in the world. 
It breeds quickness,vigor, 
endurance, bravery, a 
the manly qualities that 
men defer to and women 
admire. It develops eve: 
muscle in your body. 
a= you poise. You oe 
the foundation for a vigorous, s, successful, 
self-reliant manhood, if you start now to learn 
wrestle. Do not put it off. Begin today. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 812) 
twenty-four days for eighteen hours a day on 
the double quick, and he was just an ordinary- 
looking roan three-year-old colt.” 
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A NEW ST. JOHN MS. 


NEW manuscript of the Gospel of St. ' 
John has recently been discovered at 
Qau-el-Kebir in Egypt, and is now being | 

deciphered at the British Museum. The manu- | 

script, says the Living Age, is believed to date 

from approximately the year four hundred and 

is therefore one of the oldest manuscripts of 

the New Testament. It is also the earliest 

manuscript extant of St. John in the Coptic 

language. 
It was dug up in an old Christian cemetery 
excavated by Mr. Guy Brunton, representative 
of the British School of Archzeology in Egypt. 
The cemetery contained Coptic and Roman 
graves that appeared to have lain undisturbed 
for at least thirteen hundred years. Inside a 
rough jar was found a small bundle about the 
size of a man’s fist; it was wrapped in linen and 
obviously contained some Christian scripture 
in Coptic. Examination of the packet was 
begun in England by Sir Flinders Petrie, who 
found that it contained a tall, narrow book of 
papyrus that had been doubled across and 
tightly tied, thereby seriously damaging the 
manuscript. After a fortnight’s skillful treat- 
ment, however, Sir Flinders was able to sepa- 
rate the fragile leaves from one another. He 
found that there were forty-three leaves, most 
of them in good condition, written on both 
sides in Coptic letters. The numbers of the 
pages indicate there must have been nearly a 
hundred. The book is beautifully written, and 
the height of the page and the condition of the 

ok suggest that it was a church copy. 

Coptic is written in Greek characters with 
half a dozen extra letters, so that the manu- 
script can easily be compared with the oldest 
of the Greek Biblical manuscripts. These are 
the Codex Vaticanus, now at the Vatican in 
Rome, which is assigned to the fourth century 

p., the Codex Sinaiticus, now in Petrograd, 
or Leningrad,—although, thanks to Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake’s pains, photographic copies are 
now available,—and the Codex Alexandrinus, 
now in the British Museum. 

The British School of Archeology is at 
present preparing an edition of the new manu- 
script that will contain photographs of the 
pages, a transcript of the text in ordinary 
Coptic type, a literal translation into English 
and a critical discussion. 
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KING SHAVES KING 


ING ALFONSO of Spain, says the 
K Boston Transcript, likes occasionally to 

travel incognito. Not long ago he 
motored under an assumed name through the 
wild region of Castile and put up at a modest 
inn. The following morning, desiring to shave, 
he asked the chambermaid to bring him a 
mirror. When she had done so she remarked: 
“You are not just an ordinary trav.ler, are 
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‘Why do you ask me that?” 

“T don’t know,” said the girl, “‘but there is 
something about you—perhaps you belong 
to the royal court at Madrid.” 

“Yes, I do,” he answered. 

-_e you work for His Majesty him- 
self.”’ 

re 

“And what do you do for him?” 

“Oh, lots of ‘things,’ the King replied. 
“T’m shaving him just now.” 


o 8 


‘““FEEDING”’ THE CANDIDATE 
Pie same says the Argonaut sagely, are 


the same the world over. Certainly the 

following story, which comes from Eng- 
land, will remind American politicians of some 
of their own peculiar tactics. 

It is told of Lord Carmarthen that he once 
won an election mainly because of a smart re- 
tort that he made in answer to a heckler. As 
the story goes, the heckler shouted from the 
back of the hall: 

“Does your mother know you’ re out?” 

Lord Carmarthen retorted, ‘‘Yes, she does, 
and next Tuesday she’ll know I'm in!” 

But the interesting sequel has just come to 
light. “It was perfectly true,” Lady Carmar- 
then once admitted. ‘‘We sent one of the foot- 
men with instructions to call out that very 
question.” 

o 8 
NE of the sons of Charles Dickens, the 
famous novelist, went to Australia as a 
there and was sent to Parliament. 
The premier of New South Wales, the Hon. 
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A WITTY SPOONERISM 
O young man, attained some distinction 
Sir George Fuller, likes to tell of a retort that 





neatest he ever heard in the Parliament House. 
| A M. P. whose name was Willis was making a 
violent harangue against a measure that had 
been introduced by Mr. Dickens. After listening 
patiently to the speech Mr. Dickens rose toreply. 
| “My father,’ he said, “made famous a 
phrase, ‘Barkis is willin’. 
| today, the phrase | would have been altered to 
|*Willis is barkin’.’ 





Mr. Dickens made, which Sir George calls the | 


’ Had he been here | 


| 
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FOCUSING CAP 
Removable if desired so 
that light can be used 
like candle. 
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SCREW CAP SWITCH 
Newest flashlight im- 
provement. Found only 
on AM-DCo. 


6 ROME: 


OE LORE GT 





FREE/ 


Send today for this fascinating book on flash 
signalling. Tells how to send le messages 
with no other apparatus but a flashlight. Ex- 
plains system used in Navy, training 
school for the world’s best signalers. Gives 
code and full directions for becoming an expert 
signaler. Chapters on secret codes and organi- 
zation of signalling clubs. Practice in reading 
and sending code is a great help to radio 
amateurs. The book also tells how expert 
signalers use 


The New Signalling 
AM-D-Co Searchlight 


A regular $3.00 value for $2.00. A 2-cell focusing 
light with powerful polished reflector that gives 
wide range. Attractive nickeled case with 
octagon end cap to prevent a rolling from 
bench or table when laid down. Can be used as 
steady light or for short flashes. Genuine 
Mazda bulb and powerful AM-D-Co Battery. 
Money promptly refunded if you are not 
satisfied. We also have a special plan which 
enables you to get your $2.00 back and still 
keep the searchlight. 





Send coupon for full information. 


American Manufacturers Distributing Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. we 
Bank Reference: Niagara Falls Trust Co. 
poor Manufacturers Distributing Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
1 Please send the following: 
1 CO Free Signalling Code Book and Manual 
| 


OC New AM-D-Co Searchlight for which I will pay $2.00 
to postman. 
I Send only what I have marked with a cross in the squares at left 


DMS ee rcedacateaudcacedsacacaccsacendaadn< << 











SKATES | 


with the self-contained ball 
bearing wheels, the truss 

frame construction and the 
“rocking-chair™ movement 


“Young America’ 
First C noice.” 


Steel Tread or 
Tires 


Ask your 
dealer for 
the skate 
with the 
RED DISC 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Gene 10 a for 238-page book on Stammering and 
tutteri “its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 

pmo | myselt after stammering 20 yrs. gue, 
9311 Bogue Bidg., 1117 N. Ul. St., indianapolis 


Safe 
Milk 









-_-: 

ask forHorlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 


yD ~~, 7 For Infants, 
‘ Ny » emets Children, Invalids, 
uw \ NY x Nursing Mothers 


Avoid Imitations 


The Quigley Institute for Stammerers 
has cured every person who has taken its course. Personal. 
individual Instroction by the founder, who cured hi 

after thirty years of a Equally effective for chil- 
dren and adults. Resident and da: y D _—. For particulars, 
Address 1727 Master St., Dept. iladelphia, Penna. 


ASTHM Latest information as 
to methods of relief, 
restoration to health 

















< rth and permanent cure sent free on 
BUFFALO request. Ask for Hayes Bulletin Y-233 
NEW YORK and references to cured cases. 







































Which is the Best 
Advertisement ? 


HE MOTIVE of every advertiser is to 
create a desire on the part of the pro- 
spective purchaser to possess the article 
adverti: 













For that reason a great deal of thought and 
money is put into the writing and illustrating 
of these advertisements. 





How far are ow Me senptinen successful in 
creating this des 


Look through this number and the November 
issues of The Youth's Companion and write 
us telling which advertisement you think 
best accomplishes its purpose and why 


For the best three letters we will send a 
pon tee aed gan To every one who 
eplies we will send one of our attractive desk 
alendars, as an expression of our apprecia- 
tion for writing us. 





Address: 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BOY'S WATCH 













Can be earned 
in a few hours 
after school by 
selling a very 
useful article with great demand. Real money for 


Christmas holidays. Write today for particulars to 


H. Turner Specialty Co. +35 45 Warburton Avenue 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 





now axe 
the wo fulartot 


. Sqning okine, ote. at 
free tells how. 
own 


= 


inating, ig profits. 

















ACTING PLAYS { Han Drills, Mriusteet and Vaude- 


ville Jokes and Sketches; ideas for entertainments. Send 
for free catalog. Dramatic 542 So. Dearborn St., 
Ss 


BOYS TO BUILD RADIO SET. 


oe 





| me in spare time. LEON LAMBERT, 510-H Kauf- 
Kansas. 


n Bidg., Wichita, 


MONEY 


jue $3.00. 
aS covernl 
» Ind. 


i| XTRA XMAS 


| Write for package of 15 beautiful Velvet Mottoes. V: 
When sold send us $2.90. There is time to at 
| packag es. Gospel Trumpet Co., P, 
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Oh, th 
this 


You can build this Girder Crane 
out of real engineering parts 
in miniature—if you have a 


Meccano Outfit. And when it is ‘ 


built it will raise and swing real 
loads just like the giant girder 
cranes in shipyards and docks! 


The fun never ends with Meccano—Engineering for boys. For when 
you’re through with your Crane, you can take it apart and build a 
Lathe, a Shovel, a Boat, a Bridge or any machine you think of — if 
you have the genuine 


Engineering for Boys 

Meccano parts — strips, rods, girders, pulleys, bolts, etc. — are strong and ac- 
curately made. They fit together perfectly so building is easy and models work 
smoothly. 
You don’t need to study to build with Meccano. For with each Outfit there’s a big 
picture book that shows just how to put models together. 

For sale at most department, toy, hardware and sporting goods stores. 
Sent direct on receipt of price if your dealer cannot supply you. Prices 





p————— IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Not all construction toys are Meccano. 
Meccano is the original Stee! Constructio 
has the greatest variety of parts and builds 
most models. 


of outfits from $1.00 to $45.00. 


ion Toy, 
ilds the 
Insist on the genuine Meccano. 
This label is om every box. 
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A 


of your chums. 


‘MECCANO COMPANY, INC. 


DIVISION T-2 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


In Canada: Meecano Lid., #5 Colborne St., Toronte 


Send for this Book—FREE 


Send us your name and address 
with those of three 
and we will send you free our 
new book “The Magic Carpet,”* 
which tells all about Meccano 
and the joys of Meccano build- 
ing. Put No. 72 after your own 
name. 
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+ For Christmas -- 


A most commendable custom, and one that has spread 
very rapidly in the past few years, is that of making 


a gift to the home at Christmas 
time. Our Companion busi- 
ness shows that many families 
have decided upon the 


NEW COMPANION 


SEWING 


MACHINE 


as their idea of a most useful gift — one that 
will be appreciated for years and years. Would- 
n’t it be a splendid idea to inaugurate this 
custom in your home this year, and get the new 


sewing machine you need? 


AT FACTORY-TO-HOME PRICES 


Our low prices will surprise you. They 
are made possible only because we sell 
direct from factory to home. Weare able, 
therefore, to save you a large amount on the 
purchase of a high grade machine. 

Many New Improvements — The only 
machine having the wonderful new Auto- 
matic Plate-Tension Release; also, new 
Shuttle Ejector, Ball-Bearing Steel Pitman, 
Head Latch, in addition to all the up-to- 
date features and attachments of a first- 
quality machine. 


Equal to every requirement of the home 
sewing. The New Companion yields 
équally good results whether the work be the 
finest tucking on sheer material, hemming, 
ruffling, quilting, braiding, up to sewing on 
heavy suitings, 

No freight to pay. We pay all freight 
charges to your nearest freight station. 
This means a further saving for you. Ship- 
ment made from conveniently located 
shipping offices in eastern, central and 
western sections. 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 





CHRISTMAS OFFER: Write today for our illus- 
trated booklet showing nine different styles and 
attractive terms. Also, ask for our Special Gift 
Offer to those who order before Christmas. A post- 
card request will bring you full particulars by return 


mail. 


Sewing Machine Dept. 


The Youth’s Companion 


Boston, M: 
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OST men and boys like to go fishing, 
and as a matter of fact. more than one 
overworked business man has solved a 

knotty problem while seated in a boat, 
watching a cork bobbing = and down in the 
water far from his place of business. ; 

In Australia the aborigines fish in a dif- 
ferent way. Up in the northern part of the 
island, in semitropical Queensland, the 
mountain ranges run close to the coast and 
parallel with it; as a result the rivers are 
short, and the current is swift. Nevertheless 
the streams swarm with fish. The native 
black man does not depend upon a hook and 
a line to get them; he uses instead a long, 
sharp-pointed spear that he can throw with 
wonderful accuracy. 

But there is another way in which the 
Australian black man likes to fish—a method 
that he can use, however, only with the help 
of the white man; it is using dynamite to 
stun the fish. Of course the practice is unlaw- 
ful, but far up in the dense bush the law 
cannot always make itself felt. 

A couple of white men with dynamite 
sticks and fuses can quickly enlist the serv- 
ices of a whole tribe for “dynamite fishing.” 
Arrived at the river, the aborigines distrib- 
ute themselves along the banks while the 
white men light fuses on the sticks and then 
throw them into the water. As soon as the 
dynamite explodes all the aborigines dive 
into the water like so many frogs and quickly 
reappear, each holding several fish. In spite 
of the swift current few of the stunned fish 
are lost, and in a short time there are enough 
fish for everyone. 

Sometimes, however, things do not. work 
just right, and then there is another story to 
tell. My mate and I had been without fresh 
meat for some time, and in consideration of 
our monotonous diet even the fascination of 
“fossicking” for gold had rather lost its 
charm. 

“T’m going to gather a bunch of black boys 
and go down to the river for fish,” my mate 
remarked one day. 

“I’m with you Charley,” I answered, for I 
surely was tired of “salt horse.” 

We had dynamite in our camp, but had 
had no occasion to use it since the rainy 
season, for the wash gravel in our claim was 
comparatively fine. Charley was a good 
bushman and knew just where to find the 
blacks; so we were soon on our way to the 
river with a whole tribe at our heels. 

As soon as we reached it we began to pre- 
pare the dynamite for firing, and the blacks 
distribu themselves along either bank. 
But something was wrong with the fuse. 
Evidently it had got wet during the rainy 
season and had not entirely dried. At any 
rate it would not burn properly; so we put it 
to one side, for it is never safe to handle 
dynamite when the fuse does not burn well. 

As we both wanted to prospect a little on 
the opposite side of the stream before re- 
turning to camp, we put the dynamite and 
the fuses into a sack that we had for the 
purpose. Then Charley called to the chief of 
the blacks, a magnificent physical specimen, 
and talked to him something like this: 
“Hey, you fella Paddy! I want’m make talk 
along you.” As Paddy came up Charley con- 
tinued: “You savvy that fella dynamite sit 
down along bag belong me?” 

“Me savvy that fella dam’mite,”’ piped 
Paddy in his thin voice. 

“All right,”’ Charley added; “that dyna- 
mite been got’m debil-debil, and sup 
you monkey along that fella, he been kill’m 
you quick fella. You no touch’m that fella. 
Savvy?” 

On the black’s assuring us that he would 
keep away from the dynamite we found a 
ford and crossed the river. We had been on 
the opposite side only a few minutes when 
we heard an explosion, and -.as we both 
whirled in the direction of the sound we saw 
the blacks excitedly gathered round the form 
of Paddy on the ground. 

“My word!” yelled Charley. “The dyna- 
mite has killed the fellow!’ And we both ran 
for the ford to cross to the opposite side. 

As we reached the blacks Paddy was just 
recovering consciousness. He was a. fearful 
sight; blood was streaming from numerous 
wounds, and his right hand had been blown 
off clean at the wrist. At first sight I almost 
wished that. he might not live, for it seemed 
to me that he was suffering awful agony; but 
| as he regained his full senses—and that he 

did with startling suddenness—he began to 
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CATCH'M PLENTY FELLA 
FISH’ Ste 


By T. J. Cunnmgham 


“You no touch’m that fella. Savvy?” 


jabber to his tribe with an energy that left 
no doubt that he still was chief. 

Not even the twitch of a muscle betrayed 
the pain that he surely was suffering; he 
merely glanced at his mangled wrist, and his 
orders sent his black boys scurrying into the 
bush for roots and plants with which to 
bandage his wounds. 

Charley was more hardened to such scenes 
than I was, and he had not fergotten that 
Paddy had disobeyed him. “What name you 
fella Paddy been monkey along dynamite 
belong along me?”’ he demanded. 

“Me fella Paddy been look’m see what 
name that fella dam’mite no corrobbory 
(make noise)’ short time before along you 
fella. Pretty soon he make’m big fella too 
much corrobbory. Hand belong me he no 
stop.” As the black chief spoke the words in 
his girlish voice he grinned like a schoolboy. 

By that time the blacks were back with 
various herbs and a certain kind of clay that 
bon aig ope — had sere pe a 
poultice, he applied it to the stump 
after he had*tied up the severed arteries to 
stop the flow of blood. 

“We may as well get along out of here,” 
said my mate, “but I’d better tell these boys 
to keep quiet about this thing, or we’ll have 
the mounted police after us for fishing with 
dynamite.” 

Me he addressed Paddy something like 
this: 

“You fella Paddy, listen ear belong you. 
Suppose you see one fella mounted police, 
ee no gammon (talk) along him how hand 

long you been kill’m. Dampers you do, you 
sit down along jail quick. Savvy?” 

“Me fella Paddy savvy. Me no gammon 
along that fella,” the chief piped as we hur- 
ried away. 

The next day as we were about to sit down 
to our noon meal two blacks suddenly ap- 
peared in front of us, grinning in the meekest 
sort of manner. They had come out of the 
dense bush round us, without so much as 
making a sound, not even the snapping of a 
twig! 

“What name?” demanded Charley. 

“That fella Paddy been. want’m plenty 
fella too much kai-kai (food),” one of them 
answered. “Him say bimeby close up he go 
long way (die).” 

We loaded them with white men’s food 
and sent them on their way; but a few days 
later they were back again. Paddy, it. seems, 
was still alive but seohed more food for the 
long journey. 

For several weeks the two blacks came 
and went at irregular intervals; and finally 
Charley said, “I’m going to see how Paddy 
is getting along. I’m tired of feeding that 
tribe!” 

So my mate put work aside for a day 
and went to the camp of the blacks. When he 
came back he said to me disgustedly : 

“Well, they certainly played us for a pair 
of on ag easy marks. That fellow’s arm 
is healed about as solid as the heel of my 
foot. He was learning to throw a spear with 
his left hand as I came into camp, and I’m 
here to tell you that I should hate to be the 
mark and take a chance of his missing me!”’ 
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For Christmas— 
Ask Him For One! 


On Christmas morning, when the 
curtains are pulled aside and the tree 
in all its splendor is disclosed to the 
happy, expectant children, be sure 
that among their gifts they will find 
a Hohner Harmonica. 


There’s nothing like good music for 
Christmas; and there’s nothing like 
a Hohner for good music. Get a 
Hohner Harmonica today—50¢ up— 
and ask for the Free Instruction Book. 
If your dealer is out of copies, write 
M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 153, New 
York City. 


If you want a musical treat askto hear Vic- 
tor Record 19421, by Borrah Minevitch. 
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Boervbody loves to play 


PARCHEESI 


You can buy Parcheesi most places where toys 
and games are sold. If you can’t get it at the 
store, complete set will be mailed to you post 
paid upon receipt of $1.00. Address Dept. Y. 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER CO. 
620 Broadway, New York 
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you, 
MIDWEST RADIO CORP’N 
417-8 E. 8th St., C 
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DON’T WEA 
A TRUSS 
BE COMFORTABLE— 
Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 


D ; 
modern scientific invention which 
i late re= 













ads, 
gna draw a ters. Durable. D. 
o salves or plasters. Durable. hs BROO 
Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be- MR. C. E. mS 
r 












ware of imitations. Look fo nark bearing it 
and signature of C, E. Brooks which appears on every 
i formation and 





Appliance, None other genuine, Full in 
bocklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 360A State St., Marshall, Mich 
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HORIZONTAL 

1. Everybody 18. Pronoun used in 

4. Person Bible 

7. Negative 20. A long time 

8. Pronoun 23. Abbreviation for 
| 10. Toward editor 

11. Kind of grain 25. Terminate 

12. Exist 26. Myself | 

14, Execute 27. Strike gently 

16. Modern invention 28. Tool. 

17. Initials of a Presi- 

dent 
VERTICAL 

1. Conjunction 14. Twelve hours 

2. Beho 15. Unit 

3. A kind of wine 19. Fondle 

5. Denoting presence 20. A contemporary 

or nearness poet 

6. Incline the head 21. Same as 23 hori- 

8. Therefore zontal 

9. And (French) 22. Kind of sea fowl 

12. Wager 24. Baby’s first word 

13. Be in the wrong 26. Mother 


CROSS-WORD PUZZLE B 




































































HORIZONTAL 





My first moves softly through the house 
And softly speaks and sings; 
‘My second in the barnyard stalks 


Or far above us wings; 
My whole’s a most familiar name 
In nurseries, and full of fame. | 





1. Student of the 20. Book of Old Tes- 
stars tament } 
7. Negative 21. Like 
8. Depart 23. A form of ice 
9. Myself 24. Toward 
10. Forehead 26. A Greek letter 
12. Printer’s sign 27. Part of a quotation ' 
14. Circle of light from Pilate’s 
17. A game speech (John 
19. Holm oak xx, 5) 
28. Caress 
VERTICAL 
| 1. Destroy 16. Animal 
2. Thus 17. Father 
3. Monster 18. Behold } 
4. Midday 21. Girl’s name | 
5. Printer’s sign 22. Bitter 
6. Contemplation 25. Upon 
11. A small vehicle 27. Same as 12 hori- 
| 13. Where you live zontal 
| 15. Abbreviation for 
| boy’s name 
| CHARADE 











STRUCTO TOYS 


FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


Say! Wouldn’t you like 
to own one of the New 
Structo Hoistinc Toys? 
















Loads and dumps 
automatically by 


simply turning crank 3 Giant 
Heighe 12% inches ; Steam 
Width 6 ra a i anne, 
Price 
\ Delivered 
t $3.75 
0 


“All the kids are crazy about these toys” 


Wouldn’t you like to have a Steam 
Shovel that creaks and strains and tears through 
the dirt, hoists and dumps it just like the real one you © 
saw in the street yesterday? Or a Grab Bucket that will pick up 

a load of sand or gravel and dump it automatically? 


Structo Grab Bucket Structo Lift Crane 









No. 52 No. 114 
Height 12 inches Height 12 inches 
Length 13 inches Length 13 inches 
Width 4% inches Width 4% inches 


Ue 
Price 


Delivered 
$2.25. 


Structo Contractor’s Truck 
No. 42 


Structo Wrecking Auto 
No. 115 


Height 944 inches 
Length 1644 inches 
Width 5 inches 





Length overall 12 inches 
Special body raising attachment 


Price Delivered $2.75 


STRUCTO Automobiles 


Every boy wants a Structo Auto — you know 


the two kinds—the “Ready Built” that are all ready to 
run and the “Construction Sets” that come in separate parts all 
ready for you to have the fun of building your own auto 







Structo Caterpillar Tractor No. 44 
Real “‘Cletrac”” Type with Trailer (Construction Outfit) 
Length pick 5 inches Length 12% inches Wheel Base 10 inches 


<p 


Price Delivered $3.25 


Structo Racing Car No. 8 





Price Delivered $5.00 


Show this ad to your dealer—if he hasn’t the Structo 

Toy you want we will ship any of the above postpaid on 

receipt of price—we will send FREE the STRUCTO BOOK 
showing all the new Hoisting Toys and Autos 


2223 South Halsted St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


American Flyer Mfg. Co. 
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GIFTS 


to please 


Cashmere Bouquet 
Perfume 


An old-time scent in a 
modern French bottle. A 
perfume of quiet elegance 
and abiding charm. For the 
girl whose roleissimplicity 
and whose goal is distinc- 
tion. A treasure of fra- 
grance. A pleasure to use. 


Price $1.50 


25 


os) 
fs 


Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap 
To an intimate friend, or a 
member of one’s family, one 
may give these two aids to 
beauty and well-being. 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
and Ribbon Dental Cream 
are good habits and good 
gifts. 
Price — Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap, 3-cake box, 7oc 
Ribbon Dental Cream, 25c 
(iz) ) 


Bo | 


Miniature Perfumes 
Petite in size, complete in 
assortment. A trio in tune 
with the joy of Christmas. 
Cultivate the youngsters’ 
taste for good perfume. 
Give them the thrill of 
having Colgate’s for their 
very own. 
Price — 3 bottles, 25¢ 


COMPANION 


that are sure 
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Combination 


Florient scented 
throughout. Black en- 
ameled compacts of 
face powder and rouge 
— Florient (Flowers of 
the Orient) perfume in 
a crystal flacon — nes- 
tling in rich gold satin. 
A charming gift be- 
cause it holds three 
secrets of charm. You 
can give your gift an 
individual touch by 
having her initials en- 
graved on the compacts 
at slight cost. 

Any jeweller will do 
it. 

Price $2.50 


THE FAMILY 
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Florient Perfumeand | 
Toilet Water 


No gift more surely carries 
its welcome with it. The 
fragrance of Florient will 
become her favorite per- 
fume the moment she lifts 
the cover of the artistic 
box and discovers its hid- 
den treasure. 
Prices} Perfume $1 & $2.00 
Toilet Water $1.50 


¥7 

Rapid-Shave Cream 
“Handy Grip” Stick 
For the busy man who be- 
grudges every minute he 
spends on shaving, who 
hardens his heart against 
a cream or stick that does 
not soften his beard im- 
mediately. - Supply him 
with these and watch the 
result in time and temper. 
Price—Rapid-Shave Cream 
or ‘‘Handy Grip’’ Stick, 35¢ 


Sg 


Colgate’s 
Men’s Gift Box 
For the youngster to give 
Dad. Toilet water, Coleo 
soap, Rapid-ShaveCream— 
the “‘three musketeers’’ of 
careful grooming. And far 
more appealing a gift than 
even its face value would 

ittdicate. 
Price $1.50 


























